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TENNYSON 

CHAPTER   I 

THE   BOYHOOD  AT  SOMERSET 

ALFRED  TENNYSON  "  came  into  his  own "  in  1850, 
when  he  had  already  passed  his  fortieth  year.  It  was 
then  that  In  Memoriam  was  published,  in  some  doubt 
as  to  its  reception,  and  without  the  author's  name  on 
the  title-page.  Poetry  had  ceased  to  be  cared  for  ex- 
cept by  the  usual  "  fit,  though  few,"  and  the  line  of 
great  poets  was  believed  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Keats,  who,  said  Tennyson,  "  with  his  high  spiritual 
vision,  would  have  been,  had  he  lived,  the  greatest  of 
us  all,"  died  in  1821  ;  and  Byron,  who  was  present  at 
the  burning  of  Shelley's  body  on  the  beach  at  San 
Reggio  a  year  later,  himself  died,  not  unheroically,  in 
1824.  Coleridge  passed  away,  in  somewhat  premature 
old  age,  ten  years  after  Byron ;  and  Wordsworth, 
venerably  old  and  profoundly  honoured,  reached  his 
peaceful  end  in  the  memorable  year  in  which  In  Me- 
moriam saw  the  light. 

At  this  time,  Robert  Browning,  although  he  had 
already  produced  much  of  his  finest  work,  had  no 
general  public,  and  was  being  written  about  as  a  poet 
"  who  found  some  eulogists,  but  few  readers."  The 
two  Tennyson  volumes  published  in  1842,  which 

Contained  within  the  goodliest  gift  of  song 
The  gods  had  blessed  us  with  for  many  a  day, 

had  won  for  their  author  many  devoted,  and  even 
passionate,  admirers,  without,  however,  going  far  be- 
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yond  the  inner  circle.  But  now  there  came,  anony- 
mously, the  most  perfect,  varied,  and  moving  of  all 
elegies  over  a  dead  friend,  to  make  the  people  read 
poetry  again,  and  to  change  in  all  its  aspects  the  life 
of  the  poet  by  whom  it  had  been  meditated  over  the 
long  period  of  seventeen  years.  It  was  received  with 
abounding  gratitude  by  a  public  wider  than  any  of 
which  its  author  had  dreamed.  The  poet  stepped  from 
a  semi-obscurity  into  the  full  blaze  of  fame. 

The  mystery  of  the  authorship  was  not  very  deep. 
Writing  in  the  year  of  publication,  Charles  Kingsley 
said,  in  Fraser's  Magazine  :  "  All  the  world,  somehow 
or  other,  knows  the  author.  His  name  has  been  men- 
tioned unhesitatingly  by  several  reviews  already, 
whether  from  private  information,  or  from  the  cer- 
tainty which  every  well-read  person  must  feel  that  there 
is  but  one  man  in  England  possessed  at  once  of  poetic 
talent  and  artistic  experience  sufficient  for  so  noble  a 
creation." 

Though  Tennyson's  fame  is  by  some  writers  con- 
sidered to  have  been  of  slow  growth,  he  was  not  yet 
forty-one  years  of  age  when  In  Memoriam  made  him 
the  greatest  literary  figure  of  his  time ;  and  it  was  in 
the  same  year,  1850,  that  he  succeeded  Wordsworth  as 
Poet  Laureate,  receiving,  as  he  wrote  in  his  stately 
.dedication  to  Queen  Victoria  a  few  months  later,  the 

.  .  .  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base. 

He  was  born,  the  son  of  a  country  parson  of  old 
family,  in  August  1809,  at  his  father's  rectory  of 
Somersby,  in  Lincolnshire,  among  scenery  that  seems 
as  uninspiring  as  almost  any  English  scenery  can  be. 
It  was  that  of  the  flat  Lincolnshire  coast,  with  its 
"  league-long  rollers,"  its  "  trenched  waters,"  and  such 
surroundings  as  those  of  the  moated  grange,  where 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark  ; 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 

The  level  waste,  the  rounding  grey 
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In  these  days  no  other  landscape  is  more  vividly 
apprehended  by  the  lovers  of  English  poetry  than  these 
grey  wolds,  and  watery  fens,  and  the  crested  white  waves 
breaking  on  the  "  table-shore  "  at  Mablethorpe. 

No  theory  of  heredity  will  explain  for  us  how  genius 
arose  in  the  Tennyson  family.  It  came  in  a  flood,  for 
both  Tennyson's  brothers  were  poets,  one  of  them  of 
undoubted  quality  ;  and  of  the  other,  who  was  an 
unacknowledged  contributor  to  the  earliest  Tennyson 
volume,  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  the  brother  whose 
fame  was  to  fill  the  world  wrote  : 

You  might  have  won  the  Poet's  name, 
If  such  be  worth  the  winning  now, 
And  gained  a  laurel  for  your  brow 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim. 

Of  him,  also,  Browning  wrote:  "When  you  heard 
him,  you  felt  that  he  held  in  solution  that  which  his 
brother  had  crystallised  ;  and  you  were  always  expecting 
that  he  would  crystallise  too  —  but  then  he  never  did." 

The  father  of  these  three  notable  sons,  and  of  nine 
other  children,  was,  in  a  small  and  unpretentious  way, 
something  of  a  poet  himself.  "  He  could  write  regular 
metre  very  skilfully,"  the  Poet  Laureate  said  of  him 
that  is  a  common  result  of  uni- 


versity training.  What  the  three  sons  of  the  rector 
of  Somersby  inherited  from  their  father  was  soundness 
of  mind,  diversity  of  tastes,  and  vigour  of  constitution, 
with  a  tendency  to  great  length  of  life.  "  The  Tenny- 
sons  never  die,"  said  the  sister  who  was  to  have  been 
married  to  Arthur  Hallam.  The  second  Lord  Tennyson 
says  that  his  grandfather  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
with  an  excellent  library.  That  he  was  excellent  from 
all  points  of  view  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
though  he  was  long  remembered  among  the  country- 
folk as  a  stern  and  dominating  man,  with,  however, 
great  capacity  for  kindness  where  it  was  clearly  needed. 
The  mother  was  a  woman  of  tremulous  and  tearful 
sensibility.  When  her  feelings  were  touched,  she 
would  cry  freely  over  trifles.  One  of  her  son's  frequent 
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jests  was,  "  Now,  then,  mother,  dam  your  eyes  "  ;  and 
she  would  smile  at  him,  shake  her  head  in  amused 
reproof,  and  wipe  her  tears  away.  In  "  Isabel,"  one 
of  the  poems  now  labelled  "  Juvenilia,"  Tennyson 
speaks  of  "  her  still  spirit,"  and  of 

.  .  .  locks  not  wide-dispread, 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head  ; 
Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity. 
She  was 

.  .  .  the  crown  and  head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 
Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead. 

"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth."  There  is  no 
other  explanation  of  poetic  genius.  Tenderness  from 
the  mother,  grandeur  of  physical  stature  and  a  noble 
masculinity  of  mind  from  the  father — these  were  the 
main  endowments  which  came  to  the  poet  through  his 
parentage.  Genius  was  something  superadded  and 
inexplicable. 

We  may  think  as  we  will  of  the  axiom  that  a  poet  is 
born,  not  made,  but  most  certainly  there  has  been  no 
clearer  proof  of  its  soundness  than  the  case  of  Tennyson. 
One  hesitates  to  speak  of  precocity  in  this  instance : 
the  word  seems  inapplicable.  There  is  no  pose  of  the 
infant  phenomenon  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  boyish  poems 
there  was  nothing  very  wonderful,  or  that  suggested 
high  promise.  What  was  really  remarkable  was  the 
obvious  current  of  the  child  s  mind,  which  flowed  on 
undiverted  through  a  lifetime  far  exceeding  the  psalmist's 
limit,  and  left  "  Crossing  the  Bar  "  as  its  last  legacy 
to  mankind.  There  was  no  time  of  his  life  when  Alfred 
Tennyson  thought  of  being  anything  but  what  he  at 
length  became.  There  was  no  promise  of  a  career  for  a 
poet  in  those  days.  He  might  win  fame,  as  Wordsworth 
had  done,  but  scarcely  anything  else,  except  a  small 
pension  and  the  Poet  Laureateship,  as  Wordsworth  had 
also  done.  He  could  only  "follow  the  Gleam,"  whither- 
soever it  led,  as  Tennyson  did,  "  in  scorn  of  conse- 
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quence,"  but  fired  with  the  stately^ambition  of  moving 
as  may  ^ese^iT^whepe  Freedom 


is  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  early  poems  : 

...  No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirled, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll  ;  and  with  his  word 
She  shook  the  world. 

We  have  some  account  from  the  poet  himself  of  the 
primitive  stirrings  of  those  emotions  in  which  poetry  is 
born.  They  go  back  to  the  earliest  years  in  which 
recollection  begins.  "The  first  poetry  that  moved 
me,"  he  says,  "  was  my  own  at  five  years  old."  Before 
he  could  read  he  was  in  the  habit,  on  stormy  days,  of 
spreading  his  arms  on  the  air,  and  crying,  "  I  hear  a 
voice  that's  speaking  in  the  wind."  At  eight,  when  he 
was  reading  James  Thomson,  of  The  Seasons,  and  writing 
blank  verse  of  his  own  on  a  slate,  he  made  a  line  which 
he 
or 


*iiXV      V^J-OV-i     V/JL     JLJJ.O     V7WJLX    \JU.    CO     CMCfcUt?,     LLG     UtOAJUO    <M     JJL11C7      W  JLU.UJLL 

"  thought  to  be  grander  than  Campbell,  or  Byron, 
Scott."     "  I  rolled  it  out,"  he  says.     "  It  was  this  : 


With  slaughterous  sons  of  thunder  rolled  the  flood." 

He  laughed  at  it.  "  It  was  great  nonsense,  of  course, 
but  I  thought  it  fine."  And  fine,  of  course,  it  is,  or  it 
could  hardly  have  been  so  well  remembered. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  critic  that  poets  lie  fearfully 
about  the  dates  of  their  early  poems.  That  is  rather 
coarsely  put.  Francis  Thompson  suggests  that  a 
poet's  mind  is  a  chemical  atmosphere,  in  passing  through 
which  juvenile  lines  are  changed  into  something  more 
rich  and  strange  than  they  were  in  their  season  of  first 
making.  This  is  said  because  the  lines  remembered 
by  Tennyson  from  his  childhood  are  more  Tennysonian 
than  those  which  have  been  preserved  by  other  means, 
as,  for  example  : 

The  quick-wing'd  gnat  doth  make  a  boat 
Of  his  old  husk  wherewith  to  float 
To  a  new  life.     All  low  things  range 
To  higher  :  hut  I  cannot  change. 
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Or  again : 

When  winds  are  east,  and  violets  blow, 
And  slowly  stalks  the  parson  crow. 

Surely,  however,  there  is  a  likelier  explanation  of  the 
quality  of  these  lines  than  that  they  must  have  under- 
gone in  the  poet's  mind  some  such  transformation  as 
certain  passages  in  Schiller's  Wallenstein  underwent  in 
the  mind  of  Coleridge.  It  is  that  the  poet  weeded  his 
garden  in  early  and  in  later  years,  and  that  his  memory 
had  selected  only  what  was  best.  That  the  authentic 
Tennysonian  note  was  struck  in  boyhood  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  the  volume  of  poems  published  in  1830 
there  is  a  chorus  from  an  unpublished  drama,  "  written 
very  early,"  and  it  contains  these  lines  : 

The  varied  earth,  the  moving  heaven, 

The  rapid  waste  of  roving  sea, 
The  fountain-pregnant  mountains  riven 

To  shapes  of  wildest  anarchy, 
By  secret  fire  and  midnight  storms 

That  wander  round  their  windy  cones. 

The  Tennysonian  manner,  as  is  evident,  was  not 
consciously  acquired,  but  was  a  part  of  the  general 
gift.  It  grew  up  of  its  own  volition.  That  the  poet 
recognised  it  from  the  first  is  plain  alike  from  what  he 
remembered  and  from  what  he  more  deliberately  pre- 
served. 

There  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  much  spoiling  of 
young  poets  in  the  Tennyson  household.  The  grand- 
father, whose  own  father  had,  inexplicably,  deprived 
the  rector  of  Somersby  of  the  privileges  of  primogeniture, 
once  placed  half  a  guinea  in  the  boy's  hand,  in  recog- 
nition of  a  poem  on  the  grandmother's  death.  It  was 
the  first  money  he  had  ever  earned  by  poetry,  the  old 
man  observed,  and  it  would  be  the  last. 

Tennyson  knew  his  own  manner,  it  has  been  remarked 
above.  There  was  striking  proof  of  this  when  the 
Poems  by  Two  Brothers  was  published,  the  greatest  of 
the  brothers  being  then  seventeen.  There  was  a 
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shrinking  omission  of  everything  that  struck  the  new 
note,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  thought  too  much 
out  of  the  common  for  the  public  taste."  If  this  had 
not  been  done,  what  a  very  different  book  the  Poems 
by  Two  Brothers  might  have  been  ! 

In  the  poet's  Life  by  his  son  there  is  a  terse  bit  of 
autobiography,  already  quoted  from.  "  At  about  ten 
or  eleven,"  it  proceeds  to  say,  "  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad 
became  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  wrote  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  lines  in  the  regular  Popeian  metre — nay, 
even  could  improvise  them ;  so  could  my  two  elder 
brothers.  .  .  .  My  father  once  said  to  me,  '  Don't 
write  so  rhythmically ;  break  your  lines  occasionally 
for  the  sake  of  variety.'  ...  I  suppose  I  was  nearer 
thirty  than  twenty  before  I  was  anything  of  an  artist. 
At  about  twelve  and  onward  I  wrote  an  epic  of  about 
six  thousand  lines  a  la  Walter  Scott — full  of  battles, 
dealing,  too,  with  sea  and  mountain  scenery — with 
Scott's  regularity  of  octo-syllables  and  his  occasional 
varieties.  Though  the  performance  was  very  likely 
worth  nothing,  I  never  felt  myself  more  truly  inspired. 
I  wrote  as  much  as  seventy  lines  at  one  time,  and  used 
to  go  shouting  them  about  the  fields  in  the  dark." 

But  notwithstanding  these  early  enthusiasms  and 
ambitions,  the  boys  at  Somersby  Rectory  lived  the 
active  and  genuine  life  of  boyhood.  It  was  not  much 
stimulated  from  the  outside.  There  seems  to  have 
been  singular  quietness  and  remoteness  from  the  world 
in  the  home  at  Somersby.  Even  the  news  of  Waterloo 
did  not  reach  the  place  until  it  was  stale  at  all  other 
places.  However,  as  Lady  Ritchie  (Thackeray's 
daughter)  tells  us,  "  the  boys  played  great  games,  like 
Arthur's  knights ;  they  were  champions  and  warriors 
defending  a  stone  heap,  or  again  they  would  set  up 
opposing  camps  with  a  king  in  the  midst  of  each.  The 
king  was  a  willow  wand  stuck  in  the  ground,  with  an 
outer  circle  of  immortals  to  defend  him,  of  firmer,  stiffer 
sticks  ;  then  each  party  would  come  with  stones,  hurl- 
ing at  each  other's  king,  and  trying  to  overthrow  him. 
Perhaps  as  the  day  wore  on  they  became  romancers, 
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leaving  the  jousts  deserted.  When  dinner-time  came, 
and  they  all  sat  round  the  table,  each  in  turn  put  a 
chapter  of  his  story  underneath  the  potato-bowl — long, 
endless  stories,  chapter  after  chapter,  diffuse,  absorbing, 
unending,  as  are  the  histories  of  real  life.  .  .  .  Alfred 
used  to  tell  a  story  which  lasted  for  months,  and  was 
called  '  The  Old  Horse.' ' 

It  was  a  boyhood  in  which  the  intellect  was  en- 
couraged to  play  freely,  and  chiefly  on  the  imaginative 
side.  It  was  a  joyous  boyhood  as  well,  shielded  for 
all  but  two  years  from  distasteful  experiences,  and 
surrounded  by  encouragements  to  make  large  use  of 
body  and  of  mind.  The  boys  were  critics  of  each 
other's  performances.  It  was  Charles  Tennyson  from 
whom  Alfred  had  his  earliest  encouragement.  "  Yes," 
said  the  brother  of  nine  years  to  the  brother  of  eight, 
"  you  can  write." 


CHAPTER   II 

AT  SCHOOL  AND   UNIVERSITY 

BYRON  had  long  been  the  fashion  when  Alfred  Tennyson 
was  a  boy.  The  intellectual  young  men  of  those  days 
not  only  read  his  poetry,  but  imitated  his  gloom  and 
his  peculiarities  of  dress.  Probably  they  imitated  him 
more  assiduously  than  they  read  his  poetry.  But 
Tennyson,  we  may  be  sure,  read  all  that  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  getting  good  from  it,  no  doubt ;  certainly 
not  evil.  His  Byronism  did  not  infuse  itself  into  his 
verse.  The  spell,  indeed,  was  soon  broken.  When  he 
was  fourteen,  he  carved  "  Byron  is  dead  !  "  on  one  of 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somersby,  and  shed 
plentiful  tears.  It  was,  he  said  long  afterwards,  "  a 
day  when  the  whole  world  seemed  darkened  to  me." 
At  seventeen  he  put  Byron  away  altogether.  Yet  he 
acknowledged  him  later  on  as  one  who  gave  the  world 
another  heart  and  new  pulses.  The  considered  verdict 
of  his  maturity  was  that  Byron's  poetry  was  too  much 
akin  to  rhetoric.  "  Byron,"  he  said,  "  is  not  an  artist 
or  a  thinker,  or  a  creator  in  the  higher  sense,  but  a 
strong  personality.  He  is  endlessly  clever,  and  is  now 
unduly  depreciated  " — an  opinion  with  which  most  of 
us  are  likely  to  agree. 

The  boys  at  Louth  school,  where  he  went  with  his 
brother  Charles,  after  his  father's  teaching,  bullied  their 
handsome  schoolfellow  a  good  deal.  He  had  strange 
ways  of  his  own.  He  shouted  his  verses  to  the  skies, 
which  must  have  seemed  preposterous  to  boys  who  never 
made  verses  at  all,  except  as  they  were  compelled. 
He  had  confided  to  one  of  his  brothers  his  determina- 
tion to  be  famous.  If,  haply,  he  whispered  the  same 

15 
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thing  to  one  of  the  boys  at  the  Louth  school,  what  a 
life  he  must  have  led !  Fame  would  no  doubt  be 
looked  for  as  the  result  of  the  publication  of  Poems  by 
Two  Brothers  ;  but  the  marvel  concerning  that  book 
is  how  a  publisher,  even  a  local  man  who  can  have 
had  little  experience  of  publishing,  was  induced  to 
pay  £20  for  it.  He  cannot  have  been  a  wholly  reckless 
person,  for  he  stipulated  that  half  the  price  should  be 
taken  out  in  books.  The  volume  was  issued  in  1826,  and 
dated  1827.  The  poems  were  really  by  three  brothers. 
The  eldest,  Frederick,  whose  share  was  not  acknow- 
ledged on  the  title-page,  was  two  years  older  than  Alfred, 
who  was  seventeen  ;  and  though  he  gained  much  praise 
as  a  poet  in  his  later  life,  he  published  nothing  more 
until  nearly  thirty  years  thereafter,  then  shrinking  into 
silence  for  another  thirty-six  years.  Charles  (after- 
wards Charles  Tennyson  Turner)  was  Alfred's  senior  by 
one  year  only.  These  two  behaved  finely  and  charac- 
teristically when  they  got  their  money  from  the  Louth 
bookseller.  They  hired  a  carriage,  and  drove  to  the 
irresistible  Mablethorpe,  where  they  made  the  sands  and 
the  sea  sharers  in  their  rejoicings.  "  The  book  is  not 
a  Lyrical  Ballads"  says  Francis  Thompson.  "  Never- 
theless, let  Jackson  of  Louth  be  remembered  with 
Cottle  of  Bristol." 

That  very  ordinary  beach  at  Mablethorpe,  "where 
there  were  such  good  seas,"  says  Fitzgerald,  chosen  as 
the  place  at  which  to  celebrate  the  first  great  triumph, 
made  on  Alfred  Tennyson's  mind  an  impression  deep 
and  ineffaceable.  It  was  the  theatre  in  which  his 
imagination  played  out  his  early  dreams.  "  Mable- 
thorpe," says  Francis  Thompson,  putting  the  fact  in 
few  words,  "  was  the  bourne  to  which  his  feet  turned 
whenever  there  was  question  of  a  holiday,  and  it  be- 
came so  idealised  in  his  mind  that  for  ever  after  it 
was  a  standard  of  grandeur  by  which  he  tried  all  seas. 

The  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts 

was  one  of  the  many  lines  in  which  ho  pictured  that 
sea  of  Mablethorpe  ;  and  one  cannot  resist  a  doubt  that 
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those  '  cataracts '  roared  always  in  his  mind,  with  the 
added  reverberation  of  boyish  impressions — that  no 
eye  will  ever  see  the  Mablethorpe  that  Tennyson  saw." 
The  poet  saw  something  more  than  the  tumbling  in  of 
the  crested  waves.  He  saw 

.  .  .  Gorges  tumbling  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas,  and  Ilion's  columned  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas. 

Of  so  much  we  may  assure  ourselves  on  the  ground 
of  a  fragment  written  after  a  visit  to  Mablethorpe 
many  years  after  the  little  picnic  of  1827.  It  is  not 
even  of  his  second  best,  except  for  three  lines  of  wonder- 
fully clean-cut  description ;  but  its  autobiographical 
value  is  distinct. 

Here  often  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined : 

I  took  delight  in  this  fair  strand  and  free  ; 
Here  stood  the  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind, 

And  here  the  Grecian  ships  all  seemed  to  be. 
And  here  again  I  come,  and  only  find 

The  drain-cut  level  of  the  marshy  lea, 
Gray  sand-banks,  and  pale  sunsets,  dreary  wind, 

Dim  shores,  dense  rains,  and  heavy-clouded  sea. 

Nothing  much  beyond  the  Mablethorpe  holiday  came 
out  of  the  publication  of  Poems  by  Two  Brothers.  No 
great  poet  was  disclosed  to  the  world  by  this  volume.  It 
was  not  until  his  nineteenth  year  that  Alfred  Tennyson 
can  be  said  to  have  "  found  himself,"  and  not  then  with 
much  completeness.  The  Lover's  Tale,  published,  under 
a  kind  of  compulsion,  in  1879,  was  written,  and  was  in 
circulation  among  a  few  friends,  fifty  years  earlier. 
It  would  probably  not  have  been  given  to  the  public 
at  all  had  it  not  been  pirated  in  the  seventies.  It  is  a 
rich,  glowing,  exuberant  performance,  containing  a  far 
from  cloudy  promise  of  what  discerning  friends  must 
have  perceived  to  be  a  new  note  in  poetry.  "The 
poem  is  the  breath  of  young  love,"  he  said  of  it  himself. 
We  do  not  think  much  of  it  now,  because  we  know  the 
completed  Tennyson,  and  because  what  was  once  a 
prophecy  now  seems  an  echo  ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
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stamped  its  author  as  a  real  though  immature  genius, 
and  justified  the  view  of  the  head  of  the  Tennyson 
household,  that,  "if  Alfred  should  die,  one  of  our 
greatest  poets  will  have  gone." 

Signs  of  imitation  are  the  first  things  looked  for  in 
any  young  poet's  work.  Perhaps  it  is  not  natural  to 
anticipate  originality.  The  Lover's  Tale  was  said  to 
be  like  Shelley.  "  It  was  written  before  I  had  ever 
seen  Shelley,"  its  author  declared,  "  though  it  was 
called  Shelleyan."  The  imputation  seems  to  have  been 
wounding,  and  to  have  been  resented  over  many  years. 
In  later  days  there  were  similar  suggestions  of  imita- 
tion, and  even  of  direct  plagiarism.  Tennyson  main- 
tained that  he  never  imitated  any  of  the  poets  except 
in  his  quite  early  boyhood.  It  is  a  subject  that  need 
not  be  discussed  in  these  pages.  There  was  a  delightful 
author  who  wrote  under  the  feigned  name  of  Matthew 
Browne,  among  others,  and  he  said  on  this  subject : 
"  Between  absolute  originality  and  absolute  plagiarism 
there  is  a  wide  borderland  in  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  find  the  right  word  for  characterising  a  particular 
instance  in  which  one  author  may  be,  or  seem  to  be, 
indebted  to  another."  Then,  like  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  when  discussing  the  same  subject,  he  gives 
an  example  of  his  own  unconscious  offences.  He  had 
written  in  one  of  his  essays,  "  Smartly,  but  with  a 
flying  finger,  is  touched  a  subtle  topic  of  minor  morals." 
"  Does  the  kind  reader  notice  anything  particular 
here  ?  "  he  inquires.  "  From  time  to  time  the  phrase, 
'  with  a  flying  finger,'  has  teased  me  as  if  it  were  not 
my  own.  In  truth  it  is  not  my  own ;  but  it  is  only 
just  now,  after  spending  as  much  thought  over  it  as 
might  have  gone  to  the  invention  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, that  I  have  found  out  whose  it  is.  It  is  Tenny- 
son's, and  it  comes  from  '  The  Gardener's  Daughter ' : 

.  .  .  Love,  with  knit  brows  went  by, 
And  with  a  flying  finger  swept  my  lips." 

"  People  accused  Virgil  of  plagiarising,"  said  Tenny- 
son, when  talking  to  his  friends,  "  but  if  a  man  made 
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it  his  own  there  was  no  harm  in  that.  Look  at  the 
great  poets,  Shakespeare  included."  On  the  great 
poets  his  own  mind  was  built  up,  and  some  of  what 
was  theirs  he  had  inevitably,  and  unavoidably,  made 
his  own.  "  I  never  speak  of  plagiarism,"  says  the 
wise  Fitzgerald,  "unless  the  coincidence,  or  adoption, 
be  something  quite  superior  to  the  general  material 
of  him  in  whom  the  '  parallel  passage  '  is  found." 

Alfred  Tennyson  and  his  brother  Charles  went  up  to 
Cambridge  in  1828,  the  interval  between  leaving  the 
Louth  grammar  school  having  been  filled  up  by  some 
teaching  from  their  father,  who  insisted  that  Alfred 
should  not  go  to  the  university  until  he  could  recite 
the  whole  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  They  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  where  their  brother  Frederick  already 
was,  and,  in  the  early  stages,  at  least,  one  of  them 
found  himself  among  anything  but  agreeable  surround- 
ings. He  complained  even  of  the  flatness  of  the  scenery, 
though  he  had  come  from  Lincolnshire.  The  country- 
was  "  so  disgustingly  level."  As  for  the  studies  of  the 
place,  "  none  but  dry-headed,  angular,  calculating  little 
gentlemen  can  take  much  delight  in  them."  He  was 
thinking  of  mathematics,  of  course,  the  chief  subject 
of  study  at  Cambridge,  but  with  no  fascinations  for 
him.  His  Greek  and  his  Latin  he  did  not  go  to  Cam- 
bridge to  learn :  he  had  become  familiar  with  both 
of  the  classical  languages  at  Somersby  Rectory.  "  That 
boy,"  said  one  of  De  Quincey's  schoolmasters  to  an- 
other, "  could  harangue  a  mob  at  Athens  as  easily  as 
you  or  I  could  speak  to  an  English  crowd."  Tenny- 
son's Greek  was  probably  as  good  as  De  Quincey's,  and 
he  entered  on  no  further  formal  study  of  it.  The 
university  had  no  prizes  that  he  cared  to  win,  excepting 
great  friendships.  It  was  on  his  father's  instigation 
that  he  competed  for  the  Chancellor's  Gold  Medal  for 
verse,  the  subject  assigned  being  Timbuctoo.  There 
is  rare  drollery  in  his  confession,  his  prize  poem  was 
patched  up  from  some  old  verses  of  his  on  the  battle 
of  Armageddon.  It  is  often  said  that  Thackeray 
parodied  Tennyson  on  this  occasion ;  but  Thackeray's 
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poem  was  not  a  parody,  and,  indeed,  bore  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  Tennyson's  verses,  though  it  has 
attained  an  equal  immortality  by  reason  of  the  novel 
and  delightful  humour  of  its  closing  lines. 

But  though  he  competed  for  nothing  but  this  gold 
medal  for  verse,  and  though  his  Cambridge  career  was 
quite  undistinguished  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  at  the  uni- 
versity, at  a  time  when  there  was  at  Cambridge  a  more 
than  commonly  generous  proportion  of  men  destined 
for  distinction  in  literature,  in  politics,  and  in  public 
life.  His  tall  stature  and  grand  appearance  made  him 
unavoidably  conspicuous.  "  That  man  must  be  a  poet," 
said  Thompson,  afterwards  famous  as  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  when  he  saw  Tennyson  for  the  first  time. 
Lady  Ritchie  heard  this  same  Dr.  Thompson  say,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  poet's  oldest  friends,  that  "  Whewell, 
who  was  a  man  himself,  and  who  knew  a  man  when  he 
saw  him,  used  to  pass  over  in  Alfred  Tennyson  certain 
informalities  and  forgetfulness  of  combinations  as  to 
gowns,  and  places,  and  times,  which  in  another  he  would 
never  have  overlooked." 

All  records  relating  to  that  time  agree  as  to  the  sin- 
gular spell  cast  by  Tennyson  on  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  the  same  with  young  or  old,  if  they  were  men 
of  intellect.  "  He  was,"  as  Francis  Thompson  observes, 
"  drawing  about  him  the  little  band  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  his  praetorian  cohort,  and  make  straight 
the  ways  before  him  wherever  they  got  a  chance,  in 
the  press  or  in  private."  And  an  extraordinarily  great 
"  little  band "  it  was.  There  was  a  society  calling 
itself  "  The  Apostles,"  which  included  Arthur  Hallam ; 
Monckton  Milnes,  who  became  Lord  Houghton,  and 
obtained  for  Tennyson  his  first  pension ;  Charles 
Buller,  who  is  believed  to  have  written  Lord  Durham's 
famous  report  on  Canada ;  Trench,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin ;  and  other  men  of  that  stamp. 
Thackeray  was  just  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  in 
which  Tennyson  was  far  from  being  the  only  poet. 
The  Apostles  held  reticence  to  be  a  virtue,  and  were 
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scarcely  known  to  the  university  at  large.  "  The 
members,"  says  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  "  were  on  the  look- 
out for  any  indications  of  intellectual  originality, 
academical  or  otherwise,  and  specially  contemptuous 
of  humbug,  cant,  and  the  qualities  of  the  windbag  in 
general.  To  be  elected,  therefore,  was  virtually  to 
receive  a  certificate  from  some  of  your  cleverest  con- 
temporaries that  they  regarded  you  as  likely  in  future 
to  be  an  eminent  man."  There  was  a  not  dissimilar 
society  at  Oxford,  from  which  Tennyson  also  received 
a  certificate  of  coming  eminence.  In  his  Life  of  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Morley  says  : 

"  An  Essay  Club,  called  from  its  founder's  initials 
the  W  E  G,  was  formed  at  a  meeting  in  Gaskell's  rooms 
in  Oct.  1829.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  read  an  essay  (Feb. 
20th,  1830)  on  the  comparative  rank  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  concluding  with  a  motion  that  the  rank 
of  philosophy  is  higher  than  that  of  poetry  :  it  was 
beaten  by  seven  to  five.  .  .  .  By  four  to  three,  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poems  were  affirmed  to  show  considerable 
genius."  This,  it  is  to  be  understood,  was  before  the 
publication  of  the  poet's  first  independent  volume, 
when  his  poems,  like  Shakespeare's  "  sugar' d  sonnets," 
were  circulating  in  manuscript  among  his  friends,  who 
may  have  seen  much  more  than  appeared  in  the  ten- 
tative volume  of  1830.  There  was  interesting  corre- 
spondence passing  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at 
that  time.  In  a  letter  to  Gladstone,  "  splendid  ima- 
ginative power  "  was  said  by  Arthur  Hallam  to  charac- 
terise the  prize  poem,  "  Timbuctoo."  Tennyson,  the 
letter  went  on  to  say,  was  "  promising  fair  to  be  the 
greatest  poet  of  our  generation."  A  more  confident 
prophecy  was  uttered  in  a  poem  addressed  by  Hallam 
to  another  friend,  as  in  this  passage  : — 

...  A  friend,  a  rare  one, 
A  noble  being,  full  of  clearest  insight, 

.  .  .  Whose  fame 

Is  couching  now  with  pantherised  intent, 
As  who  shall  say,  "  I'll  spring  to  him  anon, 
And  have  him  for  my  own." 
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A  letter  written  to  Thackeray  many  years  later  may 
help  us  to  guess  what  Tennyson  thought  of  the  praise 
which  was  reaching  him  from  men  who,  as  Thackeray's 
daughter  says,  were  "  wise,  sincere,  and  witty."  "  I 
could  scarcely  accept  it,"  he  said  of  the  novelist's 
glowing  commendation,  "  being,  I  fancy,  a  modest 
man,  and  always  more  or  less  doubtful  of  my  own 
efforts  in  any  line."  That  the  doubt  was  genuine 
enough  is  proved  by  what  he  held  back  from  the  world. 
Then,  as  ever  afterwards,  he  was  a  great  artist  in 
suppression.  It  has  been  shown  that  The  Lover's  Tale, 
written  before  these  Cambridge  days,  was  printed  only 
for  a  few  friends.  Many  other  poems  were  thrown 
aside  for  ever.  There  are  fragments  of  some  of  them 
in  his  son's  biography.  Here  and  there  one  may  dis- 
cern early  manifestations  of  the  true  Tennysonian 
quality,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  universe  surveyed  from 
the  moon  : — 

Large  as  a  human  eye,  the  sun 

Drew  down  the  west  his  feeble  lights  ; 

And  then  a  night,  all  moons,  confused 
The  shadows  from  the  icy  heights. 

This  was  a  manner  of  description  new  to  English 
poetry,  large,  splendidly  firm,  sure  in  its  effect.  The 
same  lines  indicate  that  early  interest  in  science  which 
preceded  the  scientific  studies  of  his  Cambridge  days, 
and  made  him  in  later  years  the  exponent,  as  no  other 
poet  had  been,  of  the  somewhat  fevered  thought,  the 
speculation,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  was,  too,  a  fine  antici- 
pation of  the  cadence  of  his  blank  verse  manner  in 
some  of  the  suppressed  poems,  as  in  these  lines  : — 

.  .  But  from  a  slope 

That  ran  bloom-bright  into  the  Atlantic  blue, 
Beneath  a  highland  leaning  down  a  weight 
Of  cliffs,  and  zoned  below  with  cedar  shade, 
Came  voices  like  the  voices  in  a  dream 
Continuous — till  he  reached  the  outer  sea. 
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One  asks  oneself  what  manner  of  man  was  this  young 
poet  who  enthralled  all  those  who  knew  him,  who  was 
so  severe  a  critic  of  himself,  who  was  so  doubtful  of 
his  powers,  and  yet  who  seems  to  have  felt  unshakenly 
that  his  business  in  the  world  was  the  making  of  great 
verse  ?  Here  is  one  description  of  him  :  "  Six  feet 
high,  broad-chested,  strong-limbed,  his  face  Shake- 
spearean, and  with  deep  eyelids  ;  his  forehead  ample, 
crowned  with  dark  wavy  hair,  his  head  finely  poised." 
Then  here  is  "  Omar  Khayyam  "  Fitzgerald's  picture 
of  him  :  "  A  man  at  all  points,  of  grand  proportion, 
and  feature  significant  of  that  inward  chivalry  becom- 
ing his  ancient  and  honourable  race ;  when  himself  a 
'  Yonge  Squire,'  like  him  in  Chaucer,  '  of  grete  strength,' 
that  could  hurl  the  crowbar  further  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  clowns,  whose  humours,  as  well  as  of 
their  betters — knight,  squire,  landlord,  or  lieutenant — 
he  took  quiet  note  of,  like  Chaucer  himself."  A  com- 
bination, in  fact,  of  the  athletic  young  Englishman  and 
of  the  Greek  god.  "  You  must  not  strive  to  be  Hercules 
and  Apollo  at  once,"  said  one  of  his  friends. 


CHAPTER    III 

EXPERIMENT  AND   ADVENTURE 

IN  a  dull  time  for  reviewers,  when  literature  had  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  backwater,  when  great  books  were  so 
little  expected  that  the  world  had  almost  lost  hope  of 
seeing  any  more  of  them,  and  when  poets  were  so  much 
despised  that  even  the  great  John  Murray  had  ceased 
to  publish  poetry,  there  appeared  a  small,  thin  volume 
which  made  great  stir  in  a  small  circle,  and  which, 
outside  this,  furnished  opportunities  for  the  flaying  of 
another  young  poet.  This  was  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical, 
which  is  now  an  exceedingly  scarce  book,  containing 
much  that  was  never  reprinted  with  the  poet's  approval. 
It  was  by  no  means  another  Lyrical  Ballads,  as  has  been 
observed,  but  it  contained  such  things  as  "  The 
Kraken,"  "  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,"  the 
"  Ode  to  Memory,"  "  Mariana,"  "  A  Spirit  haunts  the 
Year's  Last  Hours,"  "The  Ballad  of  Oriana,"  and  a 
small  group  of  descriptive  lyrics  such  as  were  new  to 
English  poetry,  striking  a  joyous  and  playful  note  of  a 
sort  that  even  dull  men  might  have  delighted  in.  Most 
of  the  critics  regarded  the  modest  little  volume  as  a 
book  to  play  with.  It  supplied  them  with  a  new 
diversion.  There  was  quite  enough  in  it  to  provoke 
their  laughter,  if  they  were  looking  only  for  sources  of 
merriment.  The  poet  had  many  peculiarities,  many 
whims,  many  disastrous  faults,  even.  He  said  of  him- 
self, as  was  noted  earlier,  that  he  did  not  become 
an  artist  until  he  was  nearer  thirty  years  old  than 
twenty.  Yet  there  was  great  and  memorable  art  in 
many  of  these  poems.  There  was  the  outpouring  of 
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a  generous,  even  gorgeous,  imagination.  There  were 
lyrical  qualities  the  beauty  and  strangeness  of  which 
it  now  seems  impossible  that  any  discerning  reader 
could  have  missed.  But  in  one  instance  after  another 
the  soundness  of  Wordsworth's  dictum  is  verified. 
The  poet  must  create  the  taste  by  which  he  is  appre- 
ciated. The  critics  of  Tennyson's  first  independent 
volume  tilted  joyously  against  obvious  faults,  and  were 
blind  to,  or  nearly  blind  to,  its  surpassing  merits.  Per- 
haps too  much  has  been  made  of  Christopher  North's 
article  in  Blackwood.  John  Wilson,  himself  something 
of  a  poet,  had  a  great  opportunity  of  welcoming  a  dis- 
tinguished brother  to  Parnassus,  and  this  he  did  not 
perceive ;  but  he  showed  some  insight,  nevertheless, 
and  had  he  not  considered  it  necessary  to  be  boisterous 
in  the  good  old  manner  of  "  Maga,"  might  have  shown 
a  great  deal  more.  But  Tennyson  was  hurt.  He  was 
only  twice  stung  into  rejoinder  by  ridicule,  and  this 
was  one  of  those  occasions.  In  a  gruff  set  of  verses, 
afterwards  suppressed,  and  now  all  but  forgotten,  he 
assailed  his  critic  as  "  rusty,  musty  Christopher," 
assuring  him  that  he  cared  as  little  for  his  blame  as 
for  his  praise,  but  was  more  afraid  of  the  praise  than 
the  blame. 

The  case  of  Coleridge  is  much  more  interesting.    In 
1830  Coleridge  was  within  four  years  of  his  death,  atT>-~) 
what  was  then  regarded  as  a  ripe  age.    There  was  not  IP 
much  lacking  in  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  to  the  new  VV** 
poet  when  he  said :    "  Tennyson's  sonnets,  such  as  I    ' 
have  seen,  have  many  of  the  characteristic  excellences 
of  those  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey."        It  was  three 
years  later  when  he  said  :    "  The  misfortune  is  that  he     | 
ha&Jaegun  to  write  verses  without  very  well  under-     \ 
standing ,  what  metre  is.  ...  I  can  scarcely  scan  his 
verses,"  he  added.     It  must  be  remembered  that — in 
later  life,  at  least — Coleridge  was  a. pedant  on  metre. 
One  of  his  observations,   dating  back  to   1824,  was  : 
"  How  lamentably  the  art  of  versification  is  neglected 
by  most  of  the  poets  of  the  present  day — by  Byron,  in 
particular."    And  the  truth  is  that  some  of  Tennyson's 
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verses  did  not  scan  ;  they  were  wilfully  irregular.  Such 
a  line  as 

Tressed  with  redolent  ebony, 

from  "  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,"  must 
have  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  Coleridge,  who,  nevertheless, 
said,  in  the  very  same  conversation  as  that  in  which  he 
complained  of  the  metre,  "J  have  not  read  through 
all  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems,  but  I  think  there  are  some 
things  of  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  what  I  have >  seen." 
Speaking  of  these  casual  utterances  of  the  older  poet, 
Tennyson  himself  said  in  much  later  years  :  "  So  I, 
an  old  man,  who  get  a  poem  or  poems  every  day,  might 
cast  a  casual  glance  at  a  book,  and  seeing  something 
which  I  could  not  scan  or  understand,  might  possibly 
decide  against  the  book  without  further  consideration." 

Despite  harshness,  ridicule,  and  vulgarity  here  and 
there,  the  1830  volume  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
badly  received.  It  was  something,  surely,  to  be  wel- 
comed into  the  front  rank  of  poets  by  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
had  similarly  heralded  Shelley  and  Keats.  The  Eng- 
lishman's Magazine  of  that  day  opened  its  pages  to 
Arthur  Hallam,  to  praise  his  friend  as  much  as  he  chose, 
and  Sir  John  Bowring  joyfully  announced  the  advent 
of  a  new  and  original  poet  through  the  Westminster 
Review. 

There  may  have  been  other  poets  as  sensitive  to 
criticism  as  Alfred  Tennyson,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
so  manfully  faced,  and  profited  by,  the  suggestions,  or 
the  downright  condemnation,  of  his  critics.  The  con- 
tents of  the  1830  volume  were  weeded  with  something 
approaching  ruthlessness  in  the  years  that  followed. 
There  were  154  pages  and  fifty-six  poems  in  the  book : 
only  twenty-three  out  of  the  fifty-six  were  reprinted 
fourteen  years  later,  when  the  two  volumes  of  1842 
placed  Tennyson  on  that  summit  from  which  he  was 
never  to  descend. 

The  one  romantic  adventure  of  Tennyson's  life  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  publication  of  the  poems  of  1830. 
The  poet  became  curiously  involved  in  the  movement 
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for  Spanish  independence.  He  was  probably  stimulated 
by  memories  of  Byron  and  Greece.  As  Carlyle  tells  us 
in  The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  relays  of  Spanish  refugees 
had  been  coming  to  England  year  after  year.  "  Daily 
in  the  cold  spring  air,  under  skies  so  unlike  their  own,  you 
could  see  a  group  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  stately,  tragic 
figures,  in  proud  threadbare  cloaks,  perambulating, 
mostly  with  closed  lips,  the  broad  pavements  of  Euston 
Square  and  the  regions  about  St.  Pancras  new  church. 
.  .  .  They  spoke  little  or  no  English,  knew  nobody, 
could  employ  themselves  on  nothing,  in  this  new  scene. 
Old  steel-grey  heads  many  of  them  ;  the  shaggy,  thick, 
blue-black  hair  of  others  struck  you  ;  their  brown 
complexion,  dusky  look  of  suppressed  fire,  in  general 
their  tragic  condition  as  of  caged  Numidian  lions." 
Carlyle  had  sight  of  these  men  in  1823  or  1824.  "  That 
particular  flight  of  unfortunates,"  he  wrote,  "  has  long 
since  fled  again,  and  vanished  ;  and  new  have  come 
and  fled."  It  was  under  the  influence  of  one  of  these 
later  groups  that  Tennyson  and  Arthur  Hallam  must 
have  fallen.  Many  other  eager  young  Englishmen  had 
joined  in  the  Spanish  movement  for  liberty.  Hallam 
and  Tennyson  undertook  to  carry  over  money,  and 
letters  written  in  invisible  ink.  Lady  Ritchie  tells  us 
how  "  the  young  men  met,  among  others,  a  Senor  Ojeda, 
who  confided  to  Tennyson  his  intentions,  which  were 
to  '  couper  la  gorge  a  tons  les  cures ' " — to  cut  the  throats 
of  all  the  priests.  "  Senor  Ojeda  could  not  talk  English, 
or  fully  explain  all  his  aspirations.  '  Mais  vous  con- 
naissez  mon  cozur?  said  he,  effusively.  *  And  a  pretty 
black  one  it  is,'  thought  the  poet." 

Another  of  Tennyson's  closest  friends  was  involved 
in  this  Spanish  adventure  a  little  later.  This  was 
John  M.  Kemble,  the  "  J.  M.  K."  to  whom  was  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  finest  of  the  early  sonnets,  that  which 
prophesies : 

.  .  .  Thou  from  a  throne 
Mounted  in  heaven  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrows  of  lightnings. 
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Kemble  had  been  captured,  and  was  to  be  tried  for 
his  life.  That,  at  least,  was  the  news  which  reached 
Somersby  Rectory,  whither  the  poet  had  returned  after 
the  Pyrenean  excursion.  The  tale  was  not  true ;  but 
Tennyson,  believing  it,  "  started  before  dawn  in  search 
of  some  person  of  authority  who  knew  the  Consul  at 
Cadiz,  and  who  could  send  letters  of  protection  to  the 
poor  prisoner."  Had  Kemble  been  shot,  as  was  appre- 
hended by  his  friend,  that  would  have  been  only  one 
incident  of  the  pitiable  tragedy,  for  the  whole  party 
of  insurrectionists  was  captured  and  executed  by  mili- 
tary orders  when  it  landed  at  Malaga  a  few  months 
later. 

To  the  travel  associated  with  this  remarkable  Spanish 
adventure  we  owe  the  inspiration  of  "  (Enone,"  with 
its  wonderful  Greek  plaintiveness  and  its  magic  versi- 
fication. This  was  the  first  plunge  into  the  great 
region  of  Grecian  mythology,  whence  were  to  come  the 
unapproachable  "  Ulysses  "  and  "  Tithonus  "  of  later 
years,  and  "  The  Death  of  (Enone  "  in  the  poet's  old 
age.  Some  dim  forecast  of  it  there  may  have  been 
at  Mablethorpe,  when  "  the  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind  " 
pictured  itself  through  the  sea  mists.  Tennyson  had 
invented  a  new  blank-verse,  with  strangely  winning 
cadences.  He  brought  into  English  poetry  a  unique  pic- 
turesqueness.  He  had  already  a  ripe-minded  and  high 
nobility  of  tone.  The  first  revelation  of  his  intellectual 
largeness  may  be  found  in  these  famous  lines  from 
"  (Enone,*  written  somewhere  about  his  thirtieth  year : 

.  .  .  Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power, 
Yet  not  for  power,  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall'd  for)  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear  ; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

Here  was  the  first  and  finest  expression  of  one  of  the 
main  positions  of  the  Tennysonian  philosophy. 
As  will  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  news  of 
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Kemble's  supposed  danger  had  reached  him  there, 
Tennyson  returned  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  family 
nest  at  Somersby.  He  had  done  with  the  University, 
having  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree.  Had 
he  remained  a  little  longer  he  might  then  have  met 
Wordsworth,  when,  as  Andrew  Lang  wrote,  "the  old 
enthusiast  of  revolution  was  justifying  passive  obe- 
dience "  ;  but  the  political  mission  to  Spain  put  the 
meeting  off  for  some  years  longer,  when  the  two  poets 
could  speak  to  each  other  on  more  equal  terms.  At 
Somersby  there  was  grief.  The  aged  father,  the  Rev. 
George  Clayton  Tennyson,  LL.D.,  a  man  "full  of 
accomplishments  and  parts,  a  strong  nature,  high- 
souled,  high-tempered,"  passed  away  in  March  1831. 
This  event  left  the  family  somewhat  impoverished,  for, 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  the  old  Lincolnshire  rector 
had  been  deposed  from  his  position  of  heir  in  favour  of 
a  younger  brother.  But  the  family  nevertheless  went 
on  living  at  the  Rectory,  by  leave  of  its  new  incum- 
bent ;  and  there  Arthur  Hatiam  came,  and  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  the  poet's  sisters,  and  made  life  joyous  at 
intervals.  It  is  of  Hallam  and  the  garden  at  Somersby 
that  Tennyson  wrote : 

O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn  ; 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 

A  guest  or  happy  sister  sung, 

Or  here  she  brought  the  harp,  and  flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon. 

It  is  touching,  and  also  illuminating,  to  find  the  poet 
confessing  that  he  slept  in  his  dead  father's  bed,  ear- 
nestly desiring  to  see  his  ghost ;  "  but  no  ghost  came." 
There  we  have  a  revelation  of  how  closely  he  believed 
in,  or  wished  for,  the  intimacy  of  the  two  worlds  of  life 
and  death.  He  was  always  more  or  less  of  a  mystic. 
He  had,  in  truth,  mystical  experiences  of  his  own, 
during  which  he  seemed  to  live  almost  as  much  in  the 
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one  world  as  the  other.  It  was  in  remembrance  of 
feelings  arising  out  of  one  of  his  own  states  of  mind  that 
he  wrote,  in  an  early  poem  that  he  never  republished, 
of  one  who 

.  .  .  Often  lying  broad  awake,  and  yet 
Kemaining  from  the  body,  and  apart 
In  intellect  and  power  and  will,  hath  heard 
Time  flowing  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
And  all  things  creeping  to  a  day  of  doom. 

Of  dream  states  he  seems  to  have  had  a  vast  and 
quite  uncommon  experience,  as  is  proved  over  and 
over  again  in  his  poems,  from  "  The  Mystic  "  to  the  last 
poem  of  all.  "  He  was  a  mysterious  being,"  says  one 
of  the  friends  who  knew  him  in  these  Somersby  days, 
"  seemingly  lifted  high  above  other  mortals,  and  having 
a  power  of  intercourse  with  the  spirit- world  not  granted 
to  others."  But  though  his  consciousness  often  seemed 
to  wander  far  away,  and  his  thoughts  were  in  conflict 
with  himself,  he  was  a  cheerful  and  even  joyous  com- 
panion in  those  days.  On  a  summer's  night  at  the 
Rectory,  as  one  of  the  sisters  has  recorded,  all  the  young 
people  sat  up  so  late,  talking  in  the  starlight,  that  they 
were  surprised  by  the  glimmerings  of  the  dawn.  Then 
the  young  ladies  went  to  bed,  and  the  young  men  went 
for  a  long  walk,  over  the  wolds,  into  the  new  day. 


CHAPTER   IV 

GBIEF,   TRAVEL,   EXPERIENCE 

TENNYSON'S  second  volume,  named  Poems  simply,  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  having  been  published  in  1832, 
and  sometimes  as  belonging  to  1833.  The  truth  is 
that  the  book  was  issued  so  near  to  the  Christmas  of 
the  one  year  that  the  publisher  placed  on  its  title-page 
the  date  of  the  year  following.  It  is  in  this  volume  that 
,the  poet  may  be  said  to  have  unlocked  his  secret.  Here 
was  the  real  beginning  of  what  another  poet  of  large 
gifts  has  called  "  a  great  achievement  which  has  left 
neither  England  nor  England's  speech  as  it  found 
them ;  which  is  for  all  time  a  seal  on  these  latter  days 
of  England,  and  has  taught  her  many-flowering  tongue 
to  blossom  after  new,  unwithering  ways."  "  The  Lady 
of  Shalott,"  "The  Lotus  Eaters,"  "The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  "  GEnone,"  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
"  The  Palace  of  Art,"  "  The  May  Queen,"  come  to  us 
from  this  volume  of  1832.  It  was  a  thin  little  book, 
containing  thirty  poems  in  all.  The  original  intention 
was  to  include  "  The  Lover's  Tale,"  which  even  seems  to 
have  got  into  type,  but  which  Tennyson  suppressed 
at  the  last  moment,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  too 
long  to  be  suitably  included  in  a  volume  otherwise 
containing  what  might  be  described  as  small  cameos 
of  song.  The  poet  was  always  more  severe  on  himself, 
though,  of  course,  less  rudely  severe,  than  even  the 
most  frigidly  unsympathetic  of  his  critics.  He  set  aside 
"  The  Lover's  Tale  "  until  his  old  age,  notwithstanding 
the  commendation  given  to  it  by  his  friends.  Subse- 
quently he  rejected  one-third  of  the  poems  in  the  1833 
volume.  Most  of  the  remainder  he  subjected  to  a 
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severe  and  prolonged  revision.  Yet  it  is  quite  true, 
as  has  been  said,  that,  "  All  in  all  a  more  original  and 
beautiful  volume  of  minor  poetry  never  was  added  to 
our  literature."  "  But  your  English !  Why,  it  is  almost 
unlimitedly  expressive,"  wrote  a  Lancashire  mechanic 
to  whom,  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Tennyson 
had  sent  an  autograph  copy  of  his  poems  at  a  later 
day.  "  This  language  of  ours,  what  can  it  not  be 
made  to  say  ?  "  The  poems  had  long  been  going  round 
from  hand  to  hand.  It  was  Tennyson's  way  thus  to 
obtain  worthy  private  opinion  about  his  work.  All  his 
old  friends  of  "  The  Apostles  "  were  aware  of  what  the 
new  volume  would  contain.  "  Critic  after  critic  will 
trace  the  wanderings  of  the  brook,"  said  Arthur  Hallam 
in  one  of  the  conversations  at  Somersby ;  yet  "  The 
Brook  "  was  not  published  till  many  years  after  Hal- 
lam's  death.  It  is  impossible  not  to  envy  those  friends 
who,  in  advance  of  the  public,  tasted  the  flavour  of  the 
new  wine.  It  is  impossible,  too,  not  to  envy  the  public 
which  now  had  the  opportunity  of  its  first  great  draught 
of  the  Tennysonian  melody.  Not  that  the  public  of 
those  times  seemed  to  have  much  appreciation  of  its 
advantages.  Of  the  Poems  of  1833  it  bought  three 
hundred  copies. 

One  turns  with  more  astonishment  than  ever  to  the 
opinions  of  those  critics  who  were  eminent  enough  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  through  the  reviews. 
One  of  these  was  Lockhart,  of  course,  whose  megaphone 
was  the  Quarterly.  He  had  really  enough  discrimina- 
tion in  such  matters  to  have  discovered  the  high  and 
unique  qualities  of  these  poems  if  he  had  cared  to  do 
so.  He  had  stood  by  Wordsworth  when  that  great 
poet  had  few  friends  who  could  advance  his  fame.  But 
a  young  poet  was  a  person  to  be  crushed  at  once,  and 
remorselessly.  There  was  much  real  enjoyment  to  be 
got  out  of  the  process.  Lockhart  can  seldom  have  been 
so  much  pleased  with  himself  as  when  he  was  writing 
the  article  which  held  up  to  public  ridicule  the  most 
precious  little  casket  of  song  that  had  ever  gone  before 
him  for  his  judgment.  He  had  an  infallible  eye  for  its 
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weaknesses,  which  were  numerous,  and  of  which  he 
made  really  excellent  fun  ;  but  what  should  have  been 
its  unmistakably  great  qualities — its  vast  wealth  of 
fancy,  its  wide  range  of  subject,  and  its  extraordinary 
command  of  varied  metres — escaped  him  altogether. 
He  was  not  looking  for  them.  He  must,  indeed,  have 
resolutely  declined  to  recognise  them.  There  was  a 
surpassing  and  lively  brutality  in  his  scorching  review 
of  the  book.  The  writer  was  known  among  his  friends 
as  "  The  Scorpion,"  and  lived  up  to  the  description, 
somewhat  ingloriously  in  this  instance.  Tennyson  was 
hurt — so  hurt  that  he  did  not  publish  again  for  ten 
years  ;  but,  being  a  man  of  sound  sense,  he  was  chastened 
also,  and  was  not  so  angry  with  his  merciless  critic 
that  he  could  not  learn  from  him,  and  mend  what  he 
felt  to  be  amiss. 

As  in  the  case  of  Carlyle,  of  De  Quincey,  and  even 
of  Mill,  the  poet  met  with  his  first  hearty  reception 
across  the  Atlantic.  There  were  there  such  men  as 
Emerson  to  make  straight  his  way  for  him,  and  he 
was  quoted  and  applauded  by  all  the  best  minds  of 
the  United  States.  "  Tennyson  is  endowed  precisely 
where  Wordsworth  wanted,"  wrote  Emerson  in  English 
Traits.  "  There  is  no  finer  ear,  nor  command  of  the 
keys  of  language.  Colour,  like  the  dawn,  flows  over 
the  horizon  from  his  pencil,  in  waves  so  rich  that  we  do 
not  miss  the  central  form." 

Despite  their  disastrous  reception  by  the  "  indolent 
reviewers,"  as  Tennyson  called  his  critics  in  one  of  his 
verse  experiments,  the  Poems  of  1833  took  a  firm  hold 
of  the  eager  minds  of  the  young  men  who  were  then 
beginning  to  pay  attention  to  literature,  to  what  extent 
we  may  surmise  from  what  Charles  Kingsley  wrote 
nearly  twenty  years  later.  "  Some  of  our  readers,"  he 
says,  "  we  would  fain  hope,  remember  as  an  era  in 
their  lives  the  first  day  on  which  they  read  those  earlier 
poems ;  how  '  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,'  '  The 
Dying  Swan,'  '  The  Lady  of  Shalott,'  came  to  them  as 
revelations.  They  seemed  to  themselves  to  have  found 
at  last  a  poet  who  promised  not  only  to  combine  the 
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cunning  melody  of  Moore,  the  rich  fullness  of  Keats,  and 
the  simplicity  of  Wordsworth ;  but  one  who  was  intro- 
ducing a  method  of  observing  nature  different  from 
that  of  all  the  three,  and  yet  succeeding  in  everything 
which  they  had  attempted,  often  in  vain."  That,  we 
may  be  sure,  is  how  Kingsley  himself  felt  when  the  new 
poems  swam  into  his  ken.  Without  the  influence  of 
Tennyson  his  must  have  been  an  entirely  different 
mind. 

Whilst  the  critics  were  busy  with  him,  Tennyson 
went  on  writing  more  poetry ;  and  then  an  immense 
sorrow  came  into  his  life,  such  as  was  deeply  to  influ- 
ence not  only  his  work,  but  the  entire  current  of  his 
thought.  In  the  autumn  of  1833  Arthur  Henry  Hallam 
died. 

Hallam  was  the  son  of  the  distinguished  scholar  and 
historian  who  wrote  A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  The  Constitutional  History 
of  England.  He  was  only  twenty-two  when  he  died  ; 
but  he  was  already  a  man  of  note,  beloved  and  admired 
to  an  extent  that  seems  wonderful  when  it  is  looked 
back  upon.  The  poet  and  he  had  been  almost  constant 
companions,  at  the  University,  in  foreign  travel,  at 
Somersby.  Hallam  was  to  marry  the  poet's  sister, 
Emily.  "  He  was  as  near  perfection  as  mortal  man 
could  be,"  Tennyson  said  of  him.  Such  praise  was 
universal  among  those  who  knew  him.  He  died  when 
he  was  on  an  excursion  abroad  with  his  father,  who,  at 
Vienna,  found  him  lying  on  a  sofa  as  if  he  were  asleep, 
touched  him,  and  discovered  him  to  be  dead.  He  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain.  To  Tennyson  for 
awhile  the  world  seemed  to  be  blotted  out  by  the  loss 
of  his  dearest  friend.  Never  has  human  being  been  so 
touchingly  and  loftily  mourned.  Arthur  Hallam  has 
"  In  Memoriam  "  for  his  monument. 

The  writing  of  that  incomparable  elegy  commenced 
when  the  sense  of  loss  was  still  excruciatingly  new — 
almost,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  sad  announcement  had 
come  from  Vienna.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  event 
could  not  be  real.  The  poet  imagines  the  landing  of 
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the  passengers  from  the  ship  in  which  the  body  was 
brought  home. 

And  if  along  with  these  should  come 

The  man  I  held  as  half  divine  ; 

Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine, 
And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home  ; 

And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain, 

And  how  my  life  had  drooped  of  late, 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain  ; 

And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change, 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame, 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 

The  depression  that  is  here  suggested,  and  that  was 
very  real  and  long-continued,  being  deepened  by  a  failure 
of  eyesight,  first  noted  in  1831,  was  bravely  wrestled 
with  and  often  conquered.  His  natural  temperament 
found  memorable  expression  in  "  The  Princess  "  : 

...  I  hold 

That  it  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair, 
But  in  the  teeth  of  clenched  antagonisms 
To  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die. 

The  "  Ulysses "  was  written  at  this  time,  a  mag- 
nificent setting  forth  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  man, 
and  of  the  human  craving  for  new  trials  of  strength  and 
fresh  triumph  over  circumstance. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 

The  poem  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  Tennyson's  Greek 
idylls  ;  but  greater  than  its  technical  perfection  is  the 
heroic  and  adventurous  spirit  which  it  breathes,  that 
of  the  fighter,  explorer,  conqueror  : 

.  .  .  Strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

At  this  time,  also,  Tennyson  wrote  "  Tithonus," 
which  Thackeray  was  so  delighted  to  get  for  the  Cornhill 
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Magazine  many  years  later.  Of  further  publication  he 
was  not  then  thinking  at  all.  He  even  deprecated  friendly 
notices  of  his  work.  John  Stuart  Mill  wished  to  write 
about  him  with  the  view  of  confounding  his  other 
critics.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dragged  forward  in  any 
shape  before  the  reading  public  at  present,"  the  poet 
said ;  though,  fortunately,  Mill  did  not  take  him  at  his 
word,  but  wrote  a  notable  article  in  the  London  Review, 
falling  foul  of  the  Quarterly,  which  had  spoken  of  "  the 
fantastic  shrines  of  such  baby  idols  as  Mr.  John  Keats 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson,"  and  saying  the  best  things 
about  Tennyson's  work  that  had  been  seen  anywhere 
up  to  that  time.  The  article  contained  such  true  and 
emphatic  words  as  these :  "  Except  that  the  versifica- 
tion is  less  exquisite,  '  The  Lady  of  Shalott '  is  entitled 
to  a  place  beside  '  The  Ancient  Mariner '  and  '  Christa- 
bel.' '  There  came  signals  of  approval  from  other 
sources,  from  James  Montgomery  among  others ;  and 
the  poet's  reputation  was  spreading  with  great  sure- 
ness,  if  not  by  leaps  and  bounds.  His  experiences  he 
enlarged  by  travel,  and  by  the  making  of  new,  discreet 
friendships.  He  wrent  to  Holland  and  up  the  Rhine, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Carlyle  and  John  Sterling.  He  and  another  friend 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Lake  country  to  see  Fitz- 
gerald, who  wrote  :  "  Alfred  Tennyson  staid  with  me 
at  Ambleside.  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  the  more 
I  see  of  him  the  more  cause  I  have  to  think  him  great. 
His  little  humours  and  grumpinesses  were  so  droll  that 
I  was  always  laughing.  I  must,  however,  say  further 
that  I  felt  what  Charles  Lamb  describes,  a  sense  of 
depression  at  times  from  the  overshadowing  of  a  so 
much  more  lofty  intellect  than  my  own." 

The  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  was  then  in  course  of  in- 
cubation, or  perhaps  it  was  already  a  finished  poem. 
The  poet  quoted  from  it  on  Windermere  as  the  two 
friends  rested  on  their  oars : 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills. 
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What  magical  lines !  And  the  poet  knew  well  enough 
when  he  had  done  a  fine  thing.  "  Not  bad  that,  Fitz., 
is  it  ?  "  he  said  to  his  friend.  "  Here,"  says  Francis 
Thompson,  in  a  mood  of  delighted  envy,  "  was  one 
creature  floating  between  sky  and  water  while  he 
listened,  from  the  lips  of  their  creator,  to  those  golden 
numbers  of  which  the  world  had  yet  no  dream.  The 
early  Tennyson  and  his  poetry  was  all  for  him.  Not 
the  boat  which  carried  Caesar  and  his  fortunes  bore  so 
rich  a  load."  The  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  Tennyson  con- 
sidered to  be  his  finest  piece  of  work  up  to  that  time, 
and  he  placed  it  in  front  of  the  second  of  the  two 
wonderful  volumes  which  placed  his  fame  on  an  un- 
shakable basis  in  1842. 

The  Lake  district  visit  should,  naturally,  have  led  to 
a  call  on  Wordsworth ;  but  Tennyson  was  shy,  and 
something  afraid,  regarding  the  older  poet  with  awe- 
struck reverence.  He  was  staying  with  his  University 
friend,  James  Spedding,  who  desired  to  lead  him  away 
to  Rydal  Mount ;  but  he  could  by  no  means  be  per- 
suaded. The  "  Lake  poet "  whom  he  met  on  that 
occasion  was  Hartley  Coleridge,  who  drank  heartily  in 
his  honour,  as  he  would  have  done  on  any  other  justifi- 
cation, and,  "  after  the  fourth  bottom  of  gin,  deliberately 
thanked  heaven  for  having  brought  them  acquainted." 
Poor  Hartley  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  knowing  a 
poet  when  he  met  one.  In  Tennyson's  visit  he  found 
the  subject  for  one  of  his  choicer  sonnets. 

These  excursions  amid  great  scenery  would  doubtless 
have  been  more  frequent  if  the  poet's  means  had  per- 
mitted frequent  travel.  But  the  Tennysons  were  poor. 
The  poet's  own  poverty  became  so  great  at  one  time 
that  he  sold  his  Chancellor's  medal.  And  yet  he  had 
fallen  deeply  and  most  enduringly  in  love.  In  1830  he 
had  met  Miss  Emily  Sellwood,  whose  father  was  the 
last  representative  but  one  of  a  family  which  traced 
itself  back  into  Saxon  times,  and  was  himself  a  clergy- 
man at  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire.  She  was  then  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  and  Tennyson  described  her  as  "  a  Dryad 
or  an  Oread  wandering  here."  Her  mother  was  sister 
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to  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
and  her  own  sister  was  married,  in  1836,  to  Charles 
Tennyson,  when  she  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  Then 
began  an  affection  which  was  sorely  tried  by  circum- 
stances over  many  years.  There  was  an  almost  im- 
mediate engagement,  which,  however,  did  not  result 
in  marriage  until  1850,  the  year  in  which  the  publica- 
tion of  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Laureate- 
ship,  made  it  possible  to  look  into  the  future  with  more 
confident  eyes.  There  were  ten  years  before  that  time 
during  which  these  patient  lovers  were  forbidden  to 
exchange  letters.  In  the  present  Lord  Tennyson's 
memoir  of  his  father  little  is  said  of  all  this  long  period 
of  waiting,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  poet's 
feelings,  or  any  of  the  circumstances  or  conditions,  are 
to  be  inferred  from  "  Locksley  Hall,"  which  is  an  im- 
personal poem,  with,  as  the  poet  said,  no  reference  to 
any  affairs  of  his  own.  These,  as  we  may  surmise  from 
a  pair  of  beautiful  lives  so  beneficently  prolonged,  in- 
cluded no  pangs  of  disappointed  love. 

There  is  no  fact  of  Tennyson's  life  more  striking  than 
his  concentration  on  poetry  as  a  career.  His  brothers 
Frederick  and  Charles  went  into  the  Church  ;  but  he 
can  never  have  thought  of  following  their  example,  or 
he  would  not  have  left  the  University  without  a  degree. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  time  in  his  life  when  he 
did  not  consider  himself  consecrated  to  poetry  as  a 
vocation.  That  he  was  in  this  world  to  influence  it 
through  his  poems  was  the  steadfast,  unvarying  faith 
of  a  lifetime.  It  had  been  the  same  with  Wordsworth, 
who  also  persevered  through  a  time  of  grinding  poverty, 
and  it  was  the  same  with  Keats.  No  such  choice  of  a 
career  can  be  made  in  expectation  of  a  reward.  There 
must  be  a  sense  both  of  duty  and  of  inspiration,  a 
brave  loyalty  to  the  inward  conviction,  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  face  and  to-  endure  whatever  must  be  borne  in 
that  task  of  self-realisation  which  has  been  accepted  as 
a  bounden  duty. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  Tennyson  made  a  vacant 
place  in  the  family  circle  at  Somersby ;  others  fol- 
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lowed,  and  there  was  a  removal  to  High  Beech,  in 
Epping  Forest,  which  brought  Tennyson  into  close 
contact  with  London  for  the  first  time.  It  is  now  that 
we  begin  to  hear  something  of  him  under  the  conditions 
which  suggested  "  Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical  Mono- 
logue." There  were  dinners  at  The  Cock,  in  Fleet 
Street,  with  Carlyle  and  Fitzgerald  and  others,  and 
sometimes  in  cheerful  loneliness,  as  that  blithe-hearted, 
quaintly  imaginative,  and  most  vivid  poem  permits  us 
to  see.  How  easy  and  delightful  it  was  to  defy  poverty 
and  the  critics  while  musing  over  a  pint  of  port  at 
The  Cock ! 

I  grow  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  sense, 

Unboding  critic  pen, 
Or  that  eternal  want  of  pence 

Which  vexes  public  men, 
Who  hold  their  hands  to  all,  and  cry 

For  that  which  all  deny  them — 
Who  sweep  the  crossings,  wet  or  dry, 

And  all  the  world  go  by  them. 

We  must  think  of  him  in  those  days  as  having  a 
clean-shaven  face,  with  a  long,  affluent  mass  of  careless, 
flowing  hair.  It  is  thus  that  one  of  the  most  captivating 
of  his  portraits  shows  him  to  us.  But  perhaps  Carlyle 
describes  him  best.  "  A  great  shock  of  rough,  dusky, 
dark  hair ;  bright,  laughing,  hazel  eyes ;  massive 
aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate ;  of 
sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking,  clothes 
cynically  loose,  free-and-easy,  smokes  infinite  tobacco. 
His  voice  is  musical,  metallic,  fit  for  laughter  and 
piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between ;  speech 
and  speculation  free  and  plenteous.  I  do  not  meet  in 
these  late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipe.  ...  A 
true  human  soul,  or  some  authentic  approximation 
thereto,  to  whom  your  soul  can  say  Brother ;  a  man 
solitary  and  sad,  as  certain  men  are,  dwelling  in  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom — carrying  a  bit  of  Chaos  about 
him,  in  short,  which  he  is  manufacturing  into  Cosmos." 
This  was  the  report  made  by  Carlyle  to  his  friend 
Emerson  in  America  ;  and  here  is  another  sketch  from 
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the  same  astonishing  pen  :  "A  fine,  large-featured, 
dim-eyed,  bronze-coloured,  shaggy-headed  man  is  Alfred 
— dusty,  smoky,  free-and-easy ;  who  swims,  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  with  great  composure  in  an  articulate 
element  as  of  tranquil  chaos  and  tobacco-smoke  ;  great 
now  and  then  when  he  does  emerge ;  a  most  restful, 
brotherly,  solid-hearted  man."  There  was  something 
of  the  gipsy  in  his  appearance,  Mrs.  Carlyle  thought ; 
something,  also,  that  must  capture  the  heart  of  women  ; 
"  and  then  men  of  genius  never  have  anything  to  keep 
wives  upon,"  she  said. 

Of  the  society  in  which  he  then  found  his  relaxation 
there  are  glimpses  in  Macready's  diary.  "  Dined  with 
Forster,"  the  great  actor  wrote  in  1848,  "  having  called 
and  taken  up  Brookfield.  Met  Kintoul,  Kenyon, 
Procter,  Kinglake,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Thackeray." 
Procter  was  Barry  Cornwall,  for  whom  both  Tennyson 
and  Thackeray  had  a  most  affectionate  regard.  The 
time,  it  may  be  noted,  was  when  Vanity  Fair  was 
coming  out,  in  its  orange  covers,  and  when  its  author 
must  have  been  still  feeling  the  delightfulness  of  praise 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE   POEMS   OF   1842 

THOSE  ten  years  during  which  Alfred  Tennyson  pub- 
lished nothing  were  surprisingly  fruitful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  great — some  say,  of  his  greatest — verse,  in 
the  deepening  of  his  temperament  and  the  perfecting 
of  his  art.  Under  everything  else  ran  the  strong,  noise- 
less current  of  "  In  Memoriam."  That  epoch-making 
poem  was  beating  its  music  out,  like  heart-throbs,  for 
seventeen  years.  The  earlier  work  was  being  revised, 
polished,  chastened,  rejected ;  and  new  poems — 
"Morte  d' Arthur,"  "  Locksley  Hall,"  "  Godiva," 
"  Break,  Break,  Break,"  "  Dora,"  "  The  Two  Voices," 
"  The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  "  The  Talking  Oak,"  and 
many  others  which  have  delighted  and  inspired  nearly 
three  generations — were  shaping  themselves  towards 
completeness,  and  circulating,  as  of  old,  among  the 
friends  whom  he  trusted. 

During  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  press  he 
lived  at  Tunbridge,  at  Mablethorpe,  at  Boxley  in  Kent ; 
but  also  a  great  deal  in  London,  "  in  poverty,  with  his 
friends  and  his  golden  dreams,"  to  employ  Lady 
Ritchie's  phrase.  No.  58  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  an 
address  brightly  associated  with  those  days.  He  also 
lived  for  a  while  in  the  Temple.  From  one  or  another 
of  these  addresses  he  would  proceed  to  breakfast  with 
Samuel  Rogers,  liking  the  old  man  well.  It  was  at 
the  Rogers'  breakfasts  that  he  met  Thomas  Moore  and 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  Landor,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  John 
Forster  now  came  within  the  circle  of  his  friendships. 
Sometimes  he  went  for  long  walks  with  Carlyle,  when 
the  lamps  were  lit,  the  conversation  much  broken  by 
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brilliant  intervals  of  silence.  It  may  have  been  in  those 
years,  or  it  may  have  been  later,  that,  as  he  was  walking 
in  Covent  Garden,  some  rough-looking  fellow  held  out 
his  hand  and  said  :  "  You're  Mr.  Tennyson.  Look 
here,  sir,  here  am  I;  I've  been  drunk  for  six  days  out 
of  the  seven  ;  but  if  you  will  shake  hands  with  me, 
I'm  d d  if  I  ever  get  drunk  again." 

Working  hard  as  he  did  on  the  two  volumes  that  were 
to  lift  him  into  the  first  rank  of  the  world's  great  poets, 
Tennyson  was  no  stay-at-home.  He  went  to  Warwick 
to  meet  Fitzgerald  there,  and  these  two  close  friends 
visited  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kenilworth  together. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Fitzgerald  was  not  more  of  a  Boswell. 
He  does  tell  us,  however,  that  Tennyson  wrote  his 
name  among  the  myriads  of  other  names  scribbled  on 
the  walls  and  windows  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace, 
and  was  "  a  little  ashamed  of  it  afterwards."  Yet  he 
need  not  have  been,  for  in  the  same  room  other  illus- 
trious names  besides  his  own  have  been  scratched  or 
scribbled.  Fitzgerald  tells  us,  in  Euphranor,  how  he 
once  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  "  the  only  living — and 
like  to  live — poet  I  have  ever  known."  It  was  when 
reading  Virgil — "  dear  old  Virgil,"  as  he  called  him — 
that  the  tears  fell ;  and  what  he  wept  over  was  not  the 
woes  of  Queen  Dido,  but  the  burning  of  Troy,  "  whether 
moved  by  the  catastrophe's  self,  or  the  majesty  of  the 
verse  it  is  told  in,  or  scarce  knowing  why." 

On  the  way  back  from  Warwick  the  poet  called  at 
Coventry,  dreamed  there  of  days  long  gone  by,  and 
wrote  "  Godiva,"  "  unequalled  as  a  narrative  in  verse," 
as  said  one  of  the  soundest  of  the  many  critics  among 
his  friends.  There  were  also  visits  to  Wales  and  to 
Bolton  Abbey.  It  was,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  says,  "  a  tran- 
quil and  contemplative  life  in  a  period  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  agitation."  He  was  "  sedulously  hus- 
banding his  powers,  meditating  on  the  problems  of 
existence,  and  collecting  impressions  in  his  journeys 
about  England."  Goethe  has  been  reproached  because 
he  seemed  to  live  in  quiet  unconcern  at  Weimar  whilst 
Napoleon  was  overrunning  Germany.  He  could  have 
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done  little  else,  except  tear  his  hair.  Tennyson's  con- 
cern in  all  that  was  going  on  around  him  was  really 
very  deep,  alike  as  to  the  theological  and  the  political 
world.  He  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  but  no  innovator. 
He  wished  the  people  to  have  better  times,  but  he  was 
rather  afraid  of  placing  power  in  their  hands.  There 
is  a  hint  of  Shakespeare's  attitude  to  the  masses  in: 

The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings, 
That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

But  that  there  must  be  forward  movement,  however 
cautious  it  might  be,  was  one  of  the  convictions  that 
endured  up  to  the  last.  The  fullest  amount  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  was  his  conception  of  political  liberty. 
If  new  ideas  were  sound,  they  would  find  their  audience 
and  assert  their  influence  ;  and  so  he  sang  of  Britain  : 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent : 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 

But  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought, 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Early  in  1842  the  proof-sheets  of  the  new  volumes 
were  reaching  the  poet.  Nothing  of  much  length  was 
to  be  given  to  the  public.  He  had  his  deliberate  theory 
on  that  subject.  "  If  I  meant  to  make  any  mark  in 
the  world,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  it  must  be  by  short- 
ness, for  the  men  before  me  had  been  so  diffuse."  There 
never  was  a  long  poem,  said  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  meaning 
that  no  poet  could  sustain  himself  on  the  wing  through 
a  long  performance  like,  say,  "  The  Excursion."  That 
is  a  matter  as  to  which,  of  course,  there  may  be  difference 
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of  opinion.  None  of  Tennyson's  poems  are  long  in 
the  sense  in  which  Poe  employed  the  word.  Even 
"  The  Princess  "  was  broken  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  seem  to  be  a  series  of  idylls,  the  intercalary 
lyrics,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  earlier  editions, 
being  inserted  with  the  express  purpose  of  making 
breaks  in  the  narrative.  Still  more  decidedly  is  "  Maud  " 
a  sequence  of  lyrics,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
completeness,  though  there  is  running  through  them 
all  the  interest  of  a  connected  story. 

No  sooner  were  the  proof-sheets  in  hand  than,  as 
Fitzgerald  tells  us,  the  poet  began  to  wish  he  had  not 
been  persuaded  to  print.  He  thought  the  poems  "  de- 
testable." Fitzgerald  was  himself  not  slow  to  hint  a 
fault.  "  There  is  much  I  had  always  told  him  of — his 
great  fault  of  being  too  full  and  complicated — that  he 
now  sees,  or  fancies  he  sees."  Nevertheless,  says  the 
candid  friend,  "  he  will  publish  such  a  volume  as  has 
never  before  been  published  since  the  time  of  Keats, 
and  which,  once  published,  will  never  be  suffered  to 
die.  This  is  my  prophecy,  for  I  live  before  Posterity." 

There  was  some  propriety  in  speaking  of  the  poems 
of  1842  as  a  volume,  though  there  were  actually  two, 
for  the  new  poems,  commencing  with  "  Morte  d' Arthur," 
stood  by  themselves,  the  first  volume  being  a  sedu- 
lously revised  collection  from  previous  work.  Here 
was  everything  that,  up  to  this  time,  Tennyson  wished 
to  be  judged  by.  It  was  his  first  collected  edition. 
There  were  forty-two  poems  that  we  now  know  as 
Juvenilia.  From  the  1833  volume  came  about  a 
dozen  others,  almost  all  so  materially  changed  as  to 
call  for  a  new  judgment.  The  new  poems  ought  to 
have  created  amazement  no  less  by  their  astonishing 
variety  of  subject  and  style  than  by  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  the  suppleness  of  their  versification.  But 
that  was  not  a  time  for  exuberance  in  praise,  however 
great  the  provocation.  The  ordinary  author  must  be 
kept  in  his  place  by  means  of  more  or  less  acrid  severity  ; 
the  poet  was  a  person  to  be  publicly  whipped,  after  the 
fashion  which  had  prevailed  since  Keats  was  told  to 
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go  back  to  his  gallipots  and  Jeffrey  said  of  "  The  Ex- 
cursion," "  This  will  not  do."  But  Tennyson  was  now 
much  too  considerable  a  constellation  in  the  firmament 
of  letters  to  be  treated  with  the  old  careless  or  brutal 
disdain.  Lockhart  seems  to  have  been  disinclined  to 
trust  himself  with  the  reviewing  of  the  poems  for  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Ashamed  or  half-repentant,  he  gave 
a  free  hand  to  John  Sterling,  and  by  doing  so  greatly 
annoyed  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  control  of  the  periodical.  Croker  may  have 
wished  to  see  the  poet  tied  up  to  a  triangle,  and  flayed 
as  Keats  had  been.  Any  measure  of  gentle  treatment 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  existing  tradition. 

However,  to  the  professional  critics  Tennyson  now 
paid  little  heed.  The  depression  caused  by  the  sight 
of  the  proof-sheets  having  passed  away,  he  felt  sure  of 
himself.  Had  he  not  done  so,  his  self -distrust  must 
have  been  changed  into  confidence  by  the  vast  approval 
of  his  friends.  They  were  most  of  them  great  men,  and 
qualified  judges  of  good  literature.  Even  Carlyle,  im- 
mersed hi  his  Cromwell,  became  a  lover  of  poetry  for 
the  time  being.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  you  knew  what  has 
been  my  relation  to  the  thing  called  '  English  Poetry ' 
for  many  years  back,  you  would  think  such  a  thing 
surprising."  And  surprising  it  was ;  but  beautiful  and 
admirable  also.  "  This  is  not  babble,"  he  went  on ; 
"  it  is  speech  ;  true  deposition  of  a  volunteer  witness. 
And  so  I  say,  let  us  all  rejoice  somewhat.  And  so  let 
us  all  smite  rhythmically,  all  in  concert,  '  the  sounding 
furrows,5  and  sail  forward  with  the  new  cheer,  '  beyond 
the  sunset,'  whither  we  are  bound."  It  was  not  only 
to  Tennyson  himself  that  Carlyle  said  such  things.  He 
made  the  poems  the  subject  of  his  talk,  "  and  said  more 
in  your  praise,"  wrote  John  Sterling,  "  than  in  any 
one's  except  Cromwell,  and  an  American  backwoodsman 
who  has  killed  forty  or  fifty  people  with  a  bowie-knife." 
There  was  "  earnest  and  sincere  homage  "  from  Dickens, 
and  warmer  expressions  from  Thackeray,  of  course. 
Even  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  was  so  puzzled  by  Brown- 
ing's "  Sordello  "  that  he  thought  he  had  gone  out  of 
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his  senses,  said  with  enthusiasm,  at  a  dinner  of  authors 
at  which  Tennyson  was  present,  "  You  are  the  one  who 
will  live." 

The  poems  were  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  by  James 
Spedding,  to  whom  the  touching  lines  "  To  J.  S.,"  in 
the  1833  volume,  were  addressed.  Spedding  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  many  of  the  new  poems  were  known 
before  they  appeared  in  print.  As  showing  how  Tenny- 
son's work  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  this  passage 
from  a  letter  of  this  close  and  admiring  friend  has  great 
interest :  "I  received  by  Douglas  and  John  Heath 
divers  of  your  compositions,  albeit  too  few  for  my 
appetite ;  to  wit,  '  Sir  Galahad,'  which  enjoys  my  un- 
limited admiration.  The  virgin  knight  is  as  beautiful 
a  spirit  as  Don  Quixote,  in  a  more  beautiful  kind,  if 
that  could  be.  Also  'Nature,  so  Far  as  in  Her  Lies,' 
one  of  those  pieces  which  nobody  except  yourself  can 
write,  and  I  think  the  most  exquisite  of  an  exquisite 
race.  Of  the  rest  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  what 
and  how  great  is  the  glory.  I  have  also  the  alterations 
of  '  Oh,  that  'Twere  Possible ' — improvements,  I  must 
admit,  tho'  I  own  I  did  not  think  that  could  have 
been  .  .  .  and: 

Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  place, 

Where  yon  broad  water  sweetly,  slowly  glides : 
It  sees  itself  from  thatch  to  base 

Dream  in  the  sliding  tides. 

It  is  perfectly  true ;  how  on  earth  did  you  find  it 
out  ?  "  Tennyson  said  that  praise,  even  from  friends, 
was  no  satisfaction  to  him  ;  yet  one  imagines  that  he 
must  have  been  pleased  by  praise  like  this. 

Tennyson  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  when  the 
1842  volumes  appeared.  Most  critics  are  agreed  that 
he  was  already  at  his  best  and  ripest.  In  many  of  the 
new  poems  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  achieve- 
ment. And  his  book  sold  in  fair  numbers,  though  it 
was  said  that  nobody  then  bought  poetry.  By  Sep- 
tember he  was  able  to  write  :  "  Five  hundred  of  my 
book  are  sold.  According  to  Moxon's  brother  "  (Moxon 
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being  the  publisher),  "  I  have  made  a  sensation."  The 
word  was  scarcely  too  strong,  if  its  application  be 
limited  to  the  high  intellectual  circles  of  the  time,  and 
to  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford,  who,  according  to 
Dean  Bradley,  were  "  taken  by  storm."  Clough  was 
at  Oxford  then,  and  perhaps  it  was  Tennyson  who 
made  Clough  a  poet.  All  the  young  men  of  mind  and 
promise  were  captured.  They  declaimed  "  Locksley 
Hall "  to  each  other  in  their  rooms,  and  along  the 
High  Street,  and  on  the  river,  finding  in  it  comfort 
if  they  had  been  unfortunate  in  their  love  affairs,  and 
inspiration  if  they  were  setting  their  minds  to  the 
work  of  the  years  to  come.  The  very  spirit  of  the  age 
throbbed  through  the  ringing  lines  : 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us 

range. 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 

change. 

Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day: 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Mother-Age   (for  mine   I  knew   not)   help   me  as  when   life 

begun ; 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings,  weigh 

the  Sun — 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  my  fancy  yet. 

There  were  many  parodists,  among  whom  the  authors 
of  The  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  were  the  best.  There  has 
hardly  at  any  time,  indeed,  been  better  parody  than 
this  : 

I'll  to  Afric,  lion-haunted,  where  the  giant  forest  yields 
Rarer  robes  and  finer  tissue  than  are  sold  at  Spitalfields. 

There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have  space  to 

breathe,  my  cousin  ! 
I  will  wed  some  savage  woman  ;  nay,  I'll  wed  at  least  a  dozen. 
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There  I'll  rear  my  young  mulattoes  as  no  Bond  Street  brats 

are  reared : 
They  shall  dive  for  alligators,  catch  tho  wild  goats  by  the 

beard— 

Whistle  to  the  cockatoos,  and  mock  the  hairy-faced  baboon, 
Worship  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon. 

Such  mockery  as  this  extends  a  poet's  fame  rather 
than  injures  it,  and  certainly  in  Theodore  Martin  and 
Professor  Aytoun  there  was  no  lack  of  reverence  and 
admiration  for  the  author  of  "  Locksley  Hall.'* 

William  Howitt  was  inspired  for  once,  at  least,  when 
he  came  to  write  of  these  poems  of  Tennyson.  "  You 
may  hear  his  voice,"  he  said,  "  but  where  is  the  man  ? 
He  is  wandering  in  some  dreamland,  beneath  the  shade 
of  old  and  charmed  forests,  by  far-off  shores,  where 

.  .      All  night 

The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white  ; 

by  the  old  mill-dam,  thinking  of  the  merry  miller  and 
his  pretty  daughter ;  or  wandering  over  the  open 
wolds,  where 

Norland  whirlwinds  blow. 

From  all  these  places — from  the  silent  corridor  of  an 
ancient  convent,  from  some  shrine  where  a  devoted 
knight  recites  his  vows,  from  the  drear  monotony  of 
the  moated  grange,'  or  the  forest  beneath  '  The  Talking 
Oak ' — comes  the  voice  of  Tennyson,  rich,  dreamy, 
passionate,  yet  not  impatient,  musical  with  the  airs  of 
chivalrous  ages,  yet  mingling  in  his  song  the  theme 
and  the  spirit  of  those  that  are  yet  to  come." 

It  has  been  told  in  these  pages  how  the  poet  missed 
catching  sight  of  Wordsworth  at  Cambridge — "  the  dear 
old  fellow,"  Tennyson  called  him — and  how  he  shrunk 
from  visiting  him  at  Rydal  Mount.  They  were  not 
to  meet  even  yet ;  but  Aubrey  de  Vere  found  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  the  older  man  to  the  younger 
one's  poetry.  Wordsworth  was  not  eager.  He  had 
no  expectation  of  any  poet  who  was  likely  to  be  worth 
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much  of  his  attention.  But  when  De  Vere  repeated 
to  him  "  Of  Old  sat  Freedom  on  the  Heights  "  and 
"  You  ask  me  why,  though  111  at  Ease,"  the  aged 
Poet  Laureate  listened  with  keen  attention.  "  I  must 
acknowledge,"  he  said,  "  that  these  two  poems  are 
very  solid  and  noble  hi  thought.  Their  diction  also 
seems  singularly  stately."  The  two  poets  met  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Moxon,  the  publisher,  a  little  later  on, 
the  younger  one  still  with  some  measure  of  awe  for 
his  senior.  When  the  ladies  had  retired,  and  Words- 
worth, who  had  followed  them,  returned  to  the  room, 
Tennyson  went  up  to  him,  and  "  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  perceptible  emotion,"  thanked  him  for  the  obliga- 
tion his  poetry  had  conferred  on  the  world  and  himself. 
Wordsworth  was  manifestly  pleased,  and  shook  hands 
in  a  manner  that  expressed  not  only  pleasure,  but 
affection,  writing  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  an  American 
friend  that  Tennyson  was  "  decidedly  the  first  of  our 
living  poets."  It  seems,  looking  back  upon  it,  to  have 
been  a  beautiful  meeting  this,  if  one  may  slightly  alter 
Swinburne's  lines,  of 

The  youngest  and  the  oldest  singer 
That  England  bore. 

"  Mr.  Tennyson,"  said  the  older  poet,  "  I  have  been 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  write  a  pastoral  like  your 
'  Dora,'  and  have  not  succeeded." 

The  fame  patiently  waited  for  had  dawned  at  last ; 
but  not  much  in  the  way  of  relief  to  the  poet's 
straitened  means  could  come  out  of  the  sale  of  a  few 
hundred  copies  of  his  book.  There  was  still  no  hope 
of  marriage,  or  even  of  the  interdict  on  correspondence 
with  Emily  Sellwood  being  removed.  But  there  was  a 
little  Lincolnshire  farm  to  be  sold,  and  after  the  sale 
there  was  a  little  money  that  could  be  speculated  with, 
and  actually  the  poet  proceeded  to  speculate.  A  Dr. 
Allen,  of  whom  Tennyson  may  have  been  thinking 
when,  in  "  Sea  Dreams,"  he  wrote  of  a  man 

With  half  his  conscience  and  one  eye  askew, 

D 
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had  some  project  for  wood-carving  by  machinery, 
and  he  persuaded  the  poet  to  become  his  partner,  on 
the  usual  representation  that  there  was  "  a  fortune 
in  it."  A  plunge  into  a  business  like  this  on  the  part 
of  a  man  like  Tennyson  would  move  jovial  laughter  but 
for  the  sad  consequences  which  followed.  There  has 
been  a  suggestion  that  the  influence  of  Ruskin  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  falling  in  of  the  poet  with  such 
a  project ;  but  Ruskin,  we  may  be  sure,  with  his  vast 
love  of  craftsmanship,  would  have  had  no  approval  for 
a  scheme  of  wood-carving  by  machinery.  Allen  was 
either  a  rogue  or  a  man  before  his  time,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  rogue.  The  project  failed,  and  Tenny- 
son lost  his  money,  with  some  of  the  money  of  his 
sisters ;  but  fortunately  he  had  secured  a  policy  on 
Allen's  life,  and  as  the  man  died  soon  afterwards  he 
may  have  recovered  a  good  portion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  his  losses.  Of  the  man's  death  Fitzgerald  wrote  : 
"  Apollo  certainly  did  this,  shooting  one  of  his  swift 
arrows  straight  at  the  heart  of  the  doctor,  whose  per- 
fectly heartless  conduct  certainly  upset  A.  T.'s  nerves." 
More  than  his  nerves  were  upset.  He  became  ill  enough 
to  give  grave  anxiety  to  his  friends,  who  induced  him 
to  try  the  wrater  cure  at  Cheltenham,  where  miracles 
were  said  to  be  wrought.  No  miracle  was  wrought  in 
his  case.  Fitzgerald  complained  that  he  would  not 
write  letters.  "  Hydropathy  has  done  its  worst,"  he 
said.  "  He  writes  the  names  of  his  friends  in  water." 

"  My  father's  worldly  goods  were  all  gone,"  Lord 
Tennyson  tells  us  when  referring  to  this  anxious  time. 
However,  the  tide  was  about  to  turn.  Efforts  were 
made  to  obtain  a  pension,  instigated  chiefly  by  Carlyle. 
Whether  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  had  ever  heard  of  a  poet  named  Tennyson  is 
doubtful ;  but  Carlyle  insisted  that  Monckton  Milnes, 
who  afterwards  became  Lord  Houghton,  should  not 
only  apply  to  him,  but  use  all  his  influence  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  doing  so.  "  What  would  my  con- 
stituents say  ?  "  Milnes  inquired.  "  They  might  think 
it  a  job."  "Richard  Milnes,"  said  Carlyle,  in  his 
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stormy  way,  "  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  the  Lord 
asks  you  why  you  didn't  get  that  pension  for  Alfred 
Tennyson,  it  will  not  do  to  lay  the  blame  on  your 
constituents.  It  is  you  who  will  be  damned."  The 
application  was  made,  and  granted  after  much  demur, 
Milnes  inducing  the  Prime  Minister  to  read  "  Locksley 
Hall "  and  "  Ulysses,"  and  thus  bringing  him  to  sub- 
stitute a  pension  of  £200  a  year  for  an  offer  of  a  single 
grant  of  a  smaller  sum,  made  through  Henry  Hallam, 
which  would  have  been  a  mere  act  of  official  charity, 
quite  unacceptable,  as  need  not  be  said,  to  the  poet. 
Even  the  word  "  pension  "  stuck  in  his  gizzard,  as  he 
said.  "  I  feel  the  least  bit  possible  Miss  Martineauish 
about  it.  You  know,  she  refused  one,  saying  she 
4  should  be  robbing  the  people,  who  did  not  make 
laws  for  themselves.'  However,  that  is  nonsense." 
So  the  pension  was  accepted,  and  the  period  of  absolute 
stress  came  to  an  end,  plans  of  home  and  foreign  travel 
being  then  considered,  the  poet  remaining  in  dubitation 
for  six  weeks,  in  1845,  whether  to  start  for  Switzerland 
or  Cornwall ;  and  then,  having  determined  on  neither, 
he  was,  in  1846,  "  for  two  weeks  striving  to  spread  his 
wings  to  Italy  or  Switzerland.  It  has  ended  in  his 
flying  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  autumn."  So  wrote 
Fitzgerald  ;  and  that  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
the  prelude  to  a  happy  settlement  there  which  was  yet 
to  be  for  some  years  delayed. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  YEARS   OF  CULMINATION 

TENNYSON  had  a  new  surprise  for  his  readers  in  1847. 
In  that  year  The  Princess  was  published,  though  not 
as  we  have  it  now,  for  in  subsequent  editions  it  was 
much  revised,  and  there  were  some  important  expan- 
sions, as  in  the  introduction  of  new  songs,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  prince  to  those  strange  cataleptic  seizures 
which  are  now  so  conspicuous  an  element  in  the  story : 

Myself,  too,  had  weird  seizures,  Heaven  knows  what 
On  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day, 
And  while  I  walked  and  talked  as  heretofore, 
I  seemed  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 
And  feel  myself  a  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Such  seizures  the  poet  had  himself  experienced  in  his 
younger  days. 

The  Princess  was  in  his  mind  when  he  toured  through 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  in  1845,  making  not  very 
illuminating  jottings  about  his  travels,  finding  himself 
annoyed  by  "  the  infernal  clatter  of  innumerable  apes  " 
in  a  Swiss  hotel,  and  getting  grumpy  with  Mont  Blanc 
because  it  did  not  wear  its  cloud-cap  when  he  got  up 
to  see  it  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Grumpiness 
was  a  frequent  mood  in  those  days,  as  it  was  more  or 
less  throughout  his  lifetime.  There  is  a  story  of  a  lady, 
"  a  brilliant  and  amusing  person,"  who  said  to  him, 
when  he  declared  dancing  to  be  stupid,  "  How  would 
the  world  get  on  if  others  went  about  it  growling  about 
its  amusements  in  a  voice  as  deep  as  a  lion's  ?  I  request 
that  you  will  go  upstairs,  put  on  an  evening  coat,  and 
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ask  my  daughter  Sophia  to  dance."  There  was  some 
excuse  for  the  poet's  disturbed  temper  in  those  days, 
for  he  was  far  from  well.  After  the  Swiss  journey  he 
went  to  Cheltenham  again  for  the  water  cure,  and  there 
became  so  absorbed  in  his  work  that,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  ceased  to  correspond  with  either  relatives 
or  friends.  "  They  tell  me  not  to  read,  not  to  think," 
he  said.  "  They  might  as  well  tell  me  not  to  live." 
However,  the  water  cure  was  successful  this  time,  and 
the  period  of  nervous  prostration  passed  away. 

The  Princess  introduced  a  new  lightness  and  supple- 
ness into  the  Tennysonian  blank  verse.  There  has 
been  nothing  so  entirely  exquisite  before  or  since.  One 
must  agree  entirely  with  Andrew  Lang  when  he  says  : 
"  On  reading  The  Princess  afresh  one  is  impressed,  de- 
spite old  familiarity,  with  the  extraordinary  influence 
of  its  beauty.  Here  are,  indeed,  the  best  words  best 
placed,  and  that  curious  felicity  of  style  which  makes 
every  line  a  marvel,  and  an  eternal  possession.  It  is 
as  if  Tennyson  had  taken  the  advice  which  Keats  gave 
to  Shelley,  '  Load  every  rift  with  ore.' J:  From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  poem  is  full  of  indescribable  charm. 
Insensibility  to  its  enchantment  would  be  a  proof  of 
incapacity  to  appreciate  noble  verse.  So  it  seems  now, 
at  least ;  and  yet  it  was  The  Princess  which  brought 
about  a  distinct  cooling  down  in  the  admiration  of 
Fitzgerald  and  Carlyle.  Carlyle's  distaste  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  To  him  the  poet  must  have  seemed 
to  be  wasting  his  genius  on  a  trivial  theme.  Fitz- 
gerald's condemnation  of  the  poem  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Tennyson's  remark  that  "  nothing 
either  by  Thackeray  or  my  father  met  Fitzgerald's 
approbation  unless  he  had  seen  it  in  manuscript." 
Approbation  from  his  most  intimate  friends  was  just 
what  the  poet  needed  at  that  time.  He  was  then  in 
the  mood  to  think  that  the  worst  that  could  be  said 
must  be  true.  "  My  book  is  out,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I 
hate  it,  and  so  no  doubt  will  you."  This  was  to  Fitz- 
gerald, who  responded  with  vigorous  disapproval, 
though  about  the  same  time  he  was  writing  of  Tennyson 
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to  a  friend,  "  He  is  the  same  magnanimous,  kindly, 
delightful  fellow  as  ever,  uttering  by  far  the  finest 
prose  sayings  of  any  one."  Great  is  the  pity  that  so 
few  of  these  prose  sayings  have  been  preserved.  "  Un- 
ceasing flow  of  anecdote,"  writes  Francis  Thompson, 
"  powerful  talk  covering  widest  range  (of  which  the 
visitor  seems  by  instinct  to  remember  the  most  obvious 
morsels)." 

In  this  poem  Tennyson  anticipated  the  new  woman's 
movement,  though  he  had  no  vision  of  a  suffragette 
with  a  horsewhip  or  an  axe.  What  he  had  in  his  mind 
was  an  educational  revolt  on  the  part  of  woman.  .The 
Princess  Ida  was 

All  wild  to  found  an  University 
For  maidens. 

In  these  days  we  have  Girton  and  Newnham,  and 
girls'  high  schools  in  plenty ;  but  when  Lilia,  in  the 
prologue  to  The  Princess,  said : 

...  0, 1  wish 

That  I  were  some  great  princess,  I  would  build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man's, 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  are  taught  ; 
We  are  twice  as  quick  ! 

she  seemed  a  daring  rebel  and  innovator. 

Of  the  "  grand,  epic,  homicidal "  heroine  of  The 
Princess  Coventry  Patmore  wrote  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  :  "  The  character  of  Ida,  who  is  '  the  very  Ida 
of  the  intellect,'  seems  to  be  intended  to  represent  that 
of  science,  or  the  simple  intellect,  in  the  most  exclusive 
and  exalted  form  which  it  is  capable  of  reaching  by  its 
own  unaided  efforts.  In  its  rebellion  against  an  exor- 
bitant authority  it  has  fallen  into  the  grievous  mistake 
of  refusing  to  recognise  any  authority  at  all.  It  is 
much  in  the  right  and  much  in  the  wrong,  and  has  to 
undergo  a  disastrous  course  of  error  before  it  can  be 
taught  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  that  Tennyson  had  any  intention  of  teaching 
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that  lesson  in  particular.  The  lesson  that  he  did  wish 
to  teach  is  that 

Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man ; 
But  diverse. 

He  held  the  view,  now  considered  heretical  in  many 
quarters,  that  love  and  marriage  are  the  great  purposes 
of  a  woman's  life,  and  the  interspersed  songs  in  The, 
Princess  are  a  sort  of  Greek  chorus  of  approbation  of 
love  and  the  married  state.  The  poem  had,  therefore, 
some  serious  intention  ;  but  it  is  throughout  playful, 
full  of  the  comic  spirit,  a  further  revelation  of  the 
richly  humorous  powers  which  had  been  one  of  the 
surprises  of  the  volumes  of  1842. 

The  Princess  is  amazingly  rich  in  its  metaphorical 
passages,  as  when  Ida  stood 

.  .  .  Like  a  stately  pine 
Set  in  a  cataract  on  an  island  crag, 
When  storm  is  on  the  heights,  and  right  and  left, 
Suck'd  from  the  dark  heart  of  the  long  hills,  roll 
The  torrents,  dash'd  to  the  vale ; 

but  of  all  the  distinctions  of  a  poem  so  entirely  dis- 
tinguished and  unique  none  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  lyrics  sung  by  the  women, 

Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men, 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 

There  is  one  of  the  songs,  "  Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  of 
which  Tennyson  said  to  his  son  that  few  readers  had 
discovered  it  to  be  a  blank  verse  lyric  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  has  the  quality  of  definitely  suggesting  rhyme,  as 
in  these  lines  : 

Ah,  sad  and  strange,  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half -awakened  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  ; 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

One  of  the  sweetest  songs  of  all,  "  The  Splendour 
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falls  on  Castle  Walls,"  was  suggested  by  the  blowing 
of  a  bugle  when  the  poet  was  visiting  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney. 

The  Princess  made  its  way  with  the  public  rather 
slowly.  Tennyson  never  had  anything  like  what  would 
now  be  called  a  boom.  There  were  four  editions  up 
to  1850,  each  differing  from  its  predecessor  in  some 
particulars  ;  but  up  to  that  time  no  editions  were 
large,  though  Tennyson  had  to  some  extent  made  his 
way  to  the  popular  heart  by  "  The  May  Queen  "  and 
others  of  the  earlier  poems.  The  Princess,  so  remote 
in  its  conception  from  actual  conditions  of  existence, 
though  touching  the  new  knowledge  of  the  time  at  so 
many  points,  was  scarcely  designed  for  popularity ; 
yet  it  is  pleasant  to  find  Kingsley  writing  in  1850  :  "  The 
poem,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  so  well  known  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  quote  from  it." 

In  Memoriam  was  published,  as  has  been  said,  with- 
out the  writer's  name  on  the  title-page.  It  had  occu- 
pied the  poet's  mind  in  its  graver  and  deeper  moments 
for  almost  twice  the  length  of  the  gestatory  period 
suggested  by  Horace.  Some  portions  of  the  poem  had 
been  written  shortly  after  Arthur  Hallam's  death  in 
1833,  probably  without  reference  to  any  large  design. 
These 

Short  swallow-flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away 

were  stored  up  hi  silence  until,  in  1841,  Edmund  Lush- 
ington,  who  afterwards  married  the  poet's  sister — a 
marriage  which  is  celebrated  in  the  last  section  of  this 
majestic  elegy — heard  some  sections  of  the  poem  re- 
cited, and  saw  that  many  others  had  then  accumulated 
on  the  poet's  hands.  The  prologue  is  dated  so  late 
as  1849.  But  Heath,  one  of  the  circle  of  friends,  made 
mention  of  some  part  of  the  poem  in  1835.  The  marvel 
is  that  In  Memoriam  was  ever  published  at  all.  The 
parts  had  been  collected  into  "  one  long,  ledger-like 
book,"  which  was  left  behind  in  Mornington  Crescent, 
in  the  Hampstead  Road,  when  the  poet  changed  his 
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lodgings.  This  book  was  recovered  from  the  landlady 
by  Coventry  Patmore  in  February  1850,  the  poem 
being  published  in  the  following  May.  There  had 
been  a  similar  accident  with  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical, 
the  volume  of  1830,  the  manuscript  having  been  lost 
beyond  recovery,  and  the  poems  being  afterwards 
pieced  together  from  scraps  and  memory. 

The  anonymous  publication  suggests  that  there  was 
a  doubt  in  what  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  calls  Tennyson's 
"  dubitating  mind  "  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  publish 
the  book  or  not.  Yet  among  the  more  competent 
critics  there  was  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  on  the 
authorship  when  the  poem  appeared.  Who  but  one 
could  draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ?  "  If  an  author  intended 
us  to  know  his  name,"  wrote  Kingsley,  "  he  would  put 
it  on  his  title-page.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  do  that, 
we  have  no  more  right  to  pry  into  his  secret  than  we 
have  to  discuss  his  family  affairs  or  to  open  his  letters. 
But  every  rule  has  its  exceptional  cases.  All  the 
world,  somehow  or  other,  knows  the  author.  His  name 
has  been  mentioned  unhesitatingly  by  several  reviews 
already,  whether  from  private  information,  or  from  the 
certainty  which  every  well-read  person  must  feel  that 
there  is  only  one  man  in  England  possessed  at  once  of 
poetic  talent  and  artistic  experience  sufficient  for  so 
noble  a  creation." 

Anonymity  would  inevitably  be  difficult  to  preserve 
where  a  few  copies  had  already  been  distributed  among 
friends,  apparently  as  a  test  as  to  whether  actual 
publication  might  be  ventured  upon  ;  but  there  was 
no  reason  for  preserving  it  from  the  moment  the  book 
became  known.  There  were  some  monumentally  foolish 
critics  who  sneered,  as  there  is  always  somebody  to  gibe 
at  any  expression  of  sincere  feeling.  The  most  astound- 
ing of  these  was  he  who  wrote  that  "these  touching 
lines  evidently  come  from  the  full  heart  of  the  widow 
of  a  military  man."  How  men  capable  of  saying  things 
like  this  ever  came  to  be  entrusted  with  the  reviewing 
of  books  is  among  the  matters  that  are  inexplicable. 
No  harm  was  done  by  such  imbecilities,  however. 
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Beyond  all  doubt,  Tennyson  had  now  decisively  touched 
the  public  heart.  In  In  Memoriam  there  was  a  message 
for  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  wrought  out 
from  a  soul  sorely  troubled  by  all  the  problems  of  this 
life  and  of  the  life  to  come.  The  shock  of  Arthur 
Hallam's  death  had  plunged  the  poet  into  a  stormy 
ocean  of  doubt  and  bewilderment.  AU  the  unsettled 
questions  of  a  time  of  greatly  confused  thought  and 
intellectual  awakening  became  mingled  with  his  private 
grief,  and  the  adventures  through  which  his  soul  had 
hewn  its  way  were  an  interpretation  of  what  was  being 
felt,  in  a  more  or  less  vague  fashion,  by  all  the  minds 
of  his  time.  Palgrave  has  called  In  Memoriam  that 
"  elegiac  treasury  in  which  the  poet  has  stored  the  grief 
and  meditation  of  many  years  after  his  friend's  death." 
It  is,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  a  series  of  lyrics  which  in 
pathos,  melody,  range  of  thought,  and  depth  of  feeling 
may  stand  with  the  Canzoniere  of  Petrarch  and  the 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare."  But  it  was  not  merely  a 
poem  that  he  had  written :  it  was  a  book  of  consola- 
tion, helpful  alike  to  those  who  had  "  loved  and  lost " 
and  those  who  were  feeling  as  if  the  foundations  of 
their  faith  and  of  their  very  being  were  reeling  beneath 
them.  The  poet  begins  in  the  mood  of  blank  despair, 
makes  his  way  through  clustering  underwoods  of 
scepticism  and  misgiving  to  a  state  of  resignation,  and 
even  of  hope,  and  finally  arrives  at  the  conviction  that 

.  .  .  Somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

and  the  faith  that  there  is 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far  off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Such  other  record  of  mental  and  spiritual  experience 
there  is  not  in  any  literature.  "  Its  most  important 
influence,"  wrote  Henry  Sidgwick,  "  lay  in  the  un- 
paralleled intensity  of  feeling  with  comprehensiveness 
of  view  and  balance  of  judgment,  shown  in  presenting 
the  deepest  needs  and  perplexities  of  humanity." 
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It  has  been  asserted,  sometimes  by  men  whose 
authority  on  other  literary  matters  is  to  be  trusted, 
that  Tennyson  was  indebted  to  Darwin  and  others  for 
much  of  his  thought  and  speculation.  A  well-known 
naturalist,  who  assisted  the  author  of  The,  Origin  of 
Species  in  some  of  his  investigations,  has  preserved  what 
he  calls  Darwin's  only  pun.  Asked  for  his  autograph, 
the  great  naturalist  wrote  : — 

.  .  .  They  say, 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 
In  tracts  in  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms, 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms 
Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man. 

C.  DARWIN. 

A  reference  to  dates  would  have  shown  that  no  pun 
was  intended,  and  that  Darwin  could  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  Tennyson  was  in  any  way  indebted  to  him 
for  anything  contained  in  In  Memoriam.  The  Origin 
of  Species  was  not  published  until  1859.  For  his  views 
on  evolution,  indeed,  Tennyson  was  indebted  to  none  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  was,  as  Huxley  said  of  him, 
the  only  modern  poet,  perhaps  the  only  poet  since 
Lucretius,  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the 
work  of  men  of  science ;  but  the  men  of  science  who 
are  sometimes  represented  as  having  influenced  views 
expressed  in  In  Memoriam  had  not  begun  to  write  until 
after  that  book  was  in  the  hands  of  all  readers  of 
poetry. 


CHAPTER   VII 

MARRIAGE,   THE   LAUREATESHIP,   AND    "  MAUD  " 

WITH  the  publication  of  In  Memoriam  Tennyson  began 
to  get  the  upper  hand  in  his  protracted  battle  with 
circumstances.  One  of  the  first  consequences  was  the 
renewal  of  his  engagement  with  Emily  Sellwood.  The 
poet's  long,  superb  faithfulness  was  rewarded  by  mar- 
riage. He  was  now  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and 
the  attachment  had  commenced  when  he  was  not 
much  beyond  boyhood.  The  union  was  between  two 
rare  souls,  fitted  for  each  other  to  an  extent  that  is 
unusual  even  where  marriages  are  most  happily  de- 
signed. "  Bear,  near,  and  true,"  he  wrote  in  a  beau- 
tiful dedication  to  his  wife — 

.  .  .  no  truer  time  himself 
Can  prove  you,  though  he  make  you  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer. 

"  The  peace  of  God  came  into  my  life  when  I  married 
her,"  was  one  of  the  remarks  of  his  later  years. 

The  wedding  was  in  June  1850,  and  took  place  at 
Shiplake,  on  the  Thames.  It  was  not  without  its 
anxieties,  for  the  period  of  straitened  means  had  not 
yet  wholly  passed  away.  The  poet  made  a  draft  on 
the  future  by  obtaining  £300  from  his  publisher  in 
advance  of  royalties.  The  newly  married  couple  went 
first  to  the  village  of  Pangbburne,  and  thence  to  Cleve- 
don  Court,  the  residence  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  which 
Is  near  to  where  Arthur  Hallam  lies  buried,  in  the 
chancel  of  Clevedon  Church,  "  in  a  tranquil  spot  on  a 
lone  hill  that  overlooks  the  Bristol  Channel."  "In  all 
England,"  says  Lady  Ritchie,  "  there  is  not  a  sweeter 
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place  than  the  sunny  old  court  upon  the  hill,  with  its 
wide  prospects  and  grassy  lierraces,  "wTIere**  the  Eltons 
have  dwelt  from  one  generation  to  another.  When 
Mr.  Hallam,  after  a  life  of  repeated  sorrows,  at  last 
went  to  his  rest,  he  too  was  laid  in  Clevedon  Church 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  it  was  Alfred  Tennyson 
who  wrote  his  epitaph,  which  may  still  be  read  in  the 
old  chancel."  There  followed  a  visit  to  Glastonbury, 
where  one  of  the  new-made  wife's  ancestors  lies,  near 
the  legendary  grave  of  King  Arthur ;  and  out  of  this, 
as  seems  probable,  there  arose  afresh  the  idea  of  dealing 
at  length  with  the  Morte  d' Arthur  stories,  "the  only 
big  thing,"  as  Tennyson  said,  that  had  never  been 
done.  The  choice  of  a  house  to  live  in  might  have  been 
settled  easily  enough,  for  with  remarkable  generosity 
IVJonckton  Miln.es  had  offered  one  of  the  wings  of  his 
own  residence  at  Fryston,  in  Yorkshire,  as  permanent 
quarters.  This,  however,  was  an  offer  that  the  poet 
found  himself  unable  to  accept.  There  was  a  stay  of 
some  length  at  Coniston  ;  then  a  settlement  at  Warning- 
lid,  in  Sussex,  until  the  wind  blew  a  hole  through  the 
wall  of  the  house  ;  and  then  a  removal  to  Twickenham, 
where  the  first  child  died  in  the  birth- throes. 

Late  in  1850  William  Wordsworth  died.  He  had 
been  Poet  Laureate  since  the  death  of  Southey,  seven 
years  earlier.  The  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  office 
should  have  appeared  to  be  simple,  but  proved,  in  fact, 
to  be  quite  otherwise.  The  first  offer  was  made  to  the 
veteran  Samuel  Rogers,  who  declined  it  on  the  ground 
of  his  great  age.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  did  not  think  that  Tennyson  was  the 
sort  of  poet  who  ought  to  succeed  Wordsworth,  and 
placed  him  last  on  a  list  of  names  which  included  Leigh 
Hunt,  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the 
author  of  Philip  van  Artevelde.  The  one  great  poet  in 
the  group  would  have  had  no  place  on  the  list  at  all 
but  for  the  pressure  of  Kinglake,  who  said  to  Lord 
John,  "  If  you  will  read  '  Ulysses,'  you  will  detect,  I 
think,  a  good  deal  of  the  Worcbsworthian  ring,  and  with- 
draw your  objection."  The  choice  appears  to  have 
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been  settled  by  the  Prince  Consort,  concermng^whom 
the  poet  had  a  singular  dream.  In  this,  the  prince  came 
to  him  and  kissed  him.  "  Very  kind,  but  very  Ger- 
man," he  said  in  relating  the  story.  The  appointment 
was  made  in  a  letter  written  on  behalf  of  the  Queen, 
saying  that  she  had  looked  for  "a  name  bearing  such 
distinction  in  the  literary  world  as  to  do  credit  to  the 
appointment."  The  office,  it  was  added,  "  establishes 
a  connection,  through  her  household,  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  poets  of  this  country  as  a  body."  The 
famous  address  to  the  Queen,  which  now  stands  in  front 
of  the  collected  poems  : 

Victoria — since  your  royal  grace 
To  one  of  less  desert  allows 
This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 

Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base, 

was  dated  March  1851. 

This  appointment  to  the  Laureateship  had  some 
embarrassing  consequences.  All  the  poets  of  the  king- 
dom showered  verse  upon  the  new  Laureate — "  such 
shoals  of  poems  that  I  am  almost  crazed  with  them," 
he  said.  "  The  two  hundred  million  poets  of  Great 
Britain  deluge  me  daily.  Truly,  the  Laureateship  is 
no  sinecure."  To  being  asked  his  opinion  on  the  work 
of  other  poets  he  had  an  inveterate  distaste.  Of  Swin- 
burne he  said,  after  their  first  meeting,  "  What  I  par- 
ticularly admired  in  him  was  that  he  did  not  press 
upon  me  any  verses  of  his  own."  The  two  hundred 
million  other  poets  had  tired  him  out.  Worse  than 
being  deluged  by  verses,  however,  was  his  treatment 
by  the  press,  now  that  he  had  won  the  official  "jDoet's 
crown."  He  could  now  do  nothing  that  seemed  even 
tolerable.  The  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington "  is  now,  in  the  general  estimation,  in- 
comparably the  finest  thing  of  its  kind.  Nevertheless 
it  met  with  the  almost  universal  depreciation  of  the 
press,  as  the  poet  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  whose 
own  reading  of  the  ode  resulted  in  high  but  discriminating 
praise.  The  disposition  to  attack  with  scorn  and 
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quite  inexplicable  bitterness  anything  that  came  from 
the  Poet  Laureate,  as  something  beneath  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  his  office,  continued  for  twenty  years 
at  least,  in  respect  of  his  occasional  verse,  so  that  he 
issued  his  encouragement  to  the  volunteer  movement, 
in  1858,  above  a  simple  initial,  the  consequence  being 
that  it  was  long  attributed  to  Archbishop  Trench.  A 
divergence  from  what  had  now  become  the  rule  was 
the  reception  given  to  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  I  j 
Brigade,"  which  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  poet's1" 
finest  ^pieces  ^occasion,  though  it  still  retains  its  vogue 
as  probably  the  most  popular  of  all  English  recitations. 
After  the  loss  of  their  first  little  one  in  childbirth  the 
Tennysons  went  to  Italy,  a  journey  which  was  after- 
wards commemorated  at  Edinburgh  in  the  lines  of  be- 
witching music  which  are  entitled  "  The  Daisy." 

0  Love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine, 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine ; 

In  lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom, 
Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maze,  and  vine. 

1  plucked  a  daisy,  I  gave  it  you, 
It  told  of  England  then  to  me, 
And  now  it  tells  of  Italy. 

O  Love,  we  two  shall  go  no  longer 
To  lands  of  summer  across  the  sea. 

It  is  to  a  later  Italian  visit  that  we  owe  the  exquisite 
tribute  to  his  beloved  Catullus  : 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione  row ! 

So  they  rowed,  and  there  we  landed.     "  O  Venusta  Sirmio  I  " 

There'  to  me  through  all  the  groves  of  olive  in  the  summer 

glow, 

There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers  grow, 
Came  that  "  Ave  atque  Vale  "  of  the  poet's  hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 

The  poet  and  his  wife  wrere  residing  at  Twickenham 
in  1852,  and  there  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  was 
born.  Within  twelve  months  of  this  event  the  poems 
were  found  to  be  yielding  an  income  of  £500  a  year, 


! 
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and  this  seemed  to  warrant  removal  to  Farringford,  a 
.  superior  sort  of  farmhouse,  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  henceforth  the  home  most  endeared  to  him 
by  family  happiness  and  notable  friendships.    It  was, 
.  as  he  said,  "  beautiful  and  far  from  the  haunts  of  men," 
I  with  the  sea  spread  out  before  it,  and  within  sound  of 
•the   waves   when   they   swept   into   Freshwater   Bay. 
J  There  was  a  visit  to  Scotland  before  the  settlement  took 
place,  in  company  with  the  compiler  of    the  Golden 
Treasury — "  Mr    Tinsmith    and    Mr.     Pancake,"    they 
were  called  by  a  Celtic  boatman,  according  to  Andrew 
Lang.     Tennyson  was  in  his  best  spirits,  with  all  the 
gruffness  laid  by.     "  No  one,"  said  one  of  his  hostesses, 
"  could  have  been  more  easy,  simple,  and  delightful. 
He  blossomed  out  in  the  most  genial  manner,  making 
us  all  feel  as  if  he  were  an  old  friend." 

Of  the  life  at  Farringford  Lady  Ritchie  has  drawn 
a  beautiful  sketch.     "  The  house  itself  seemed  like  a 
charmed  palace,  with  green  walls  without  and  speak- 
ing walls  within.     There  hung  Dante  with  his  solemn 
nose  and  wreath ;    Italy  gleamed  over  the  doorways ; 
friends'  faces  lined  the  passages,  books  filled  the  shelves, 
and  a   glow   of   crimson  was   everywhere.     The  great 
oriel  drawing-room  was  full  of  green  and  golden  leaves, 
of  the  sound  of  birds,  and  of  the  distant  sea."    The 
Hampshire    woodlands    were    not    difficult    of    access. 
"  Some  people  camping  in  the  New  Forest  once  told 
me  of  a  mysterious  figure  in  a  cloak  Doming  suddenly 
upon  them  out  of  a  deep  glade,  passing  straight  on, 
(looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left.     '  It  was 
/either  a  ghost  or  it  was  Tennyson,'  said  they."    The 
I  poet's  working  hours  were  occupied  by  the  composi- 
J  tion  of  Maud.     War  against  Russia  was  declared  early 
•    in  1854,  and  the  poet  wrote,  mornings  and  evenings, 
"  sitting  in  his  high-backed  wooden  chair  in  a  little 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  smoking  the  sacred 
pipes    during    certain    half -hours    of    strict    seclusion, 
when  his  best  thoughts  came  to  him."     Along  the  coast 
the  guns  were  booming,  in  practice  for  the  serious  work 
of  the  Crimea,  and  their  sound  got  into  his  work  in  a 
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way  which  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  what  would 
be  called  Jingoism  in  these  days.  One  critic  denounced 
him  for  ".rampant  and  rabid  bloodthirstiness  of  soul." 

Maud  was   finished   and   published   early  in    1855. 
Its  origin  was  peculiar.     Eighteen  years  before,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Milnes,  he  contributed  a  short  lyric  to 
a  publication  which  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
an  author  in  distress.     This  was  copied  into  the  Annual 
Register,  the  sub-editor  being,  in  consequence,  rebuked 
by  his  chief  "  for  having  inserted  among  his  selections 
from  the  year's  poetry  a  bit  of  trivial  verse."     Nobody  \ 
regards  the  little  lyric  as  trivial  now,  for  it  is  that  \ 
which  begins  : — 

O  that  'twere  possible  \ 

After  long  grief  and  pain 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Hound  me  once  again. 

Sir  John  Simeon  remarked  to  the  poet  that  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  something  were  wanting  to  explain  the 
lines,  and  out  of  that  suggestion  Maud  came  into 
being.  Once  more  the  chorus  of  depreciation  arose. 
There  was  misunderstanding  of  the  very  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  poem.  It  was  called  morbid  and  mad.  t 
One  critic  said  that  "  Tennyson's  Maud  is  Tennyson 
maudlin."  The  poet  was  held  to  have  had  John  Bright 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  lines  : 

Friend,  to  be  struck  by  the  public  foe, 
Then  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low, 
That  were  a  public  merit  far, 
Whatever  the  Quaker  holds,  from  sin. 

The  poet  was  greatly  distressed  when  he  learned  that 
John  Bright  had  himself  made  the  application,  and 
repudiated  any  intention  of  a  personal  reference  in 
words  expressive  of  real  grief  at  a  wrong  construction 
of  his  meaning.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  found  matter  of 
offence  in  the  poem,  though  not  on  personal  grounds. 
In  the  Quarterly  Review  he  protested  against  such 
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sentiments  as  that  war  may  be  a  cure  for  moral  evil, 
and  such  lines  as  : 

For  the  peace  that  I  deemed  no  peace,  is  over  and  done, 
And  now  hy  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep, 
And  deathful-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire. 

Many  years  later  the  great  statesman  confessed  that 
he  might  have  misapprehended  the  poem,  remarking, 
t  also,  that  "  Mr.  Tennyson's  power  of  execution  is 
V  probably  nowhere  greater."  That  is  a  judgment  which 
now  finds  general  concurrence.  At  the  time,  the  poet 
was  misunderstood  mainly  because,  though  he  was 
speaking  .in  the  character  of  a  young  man  who  was 
jl  first  in  a  delirium  of  love,  then  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
i  and  finally  in  a  delirious  state  of  patriotism,  he  was 
supposed,  in  many  passages,  to  be  expressing  views  and 
feelings  of  his  own.  Tennyson's^own  description  of 
Maud's  lover  was  that  he  was  "/aTmorbid  poetic  soul 
...  an  egotist  with  the  makings  of  a  cynic  .  .  .  raised 
to  sanity  by  a  pure  and  holy  love."  "  The  peculiarity 
of  Maud"  he  said,  "  is  that  different  phases  of 
passion  in  one  person  take  the  place  of  different  cha- 
racters^/ Professor  Jowett  said  that  he  did  not  know 
any  verse  out  of  Shakespeare  in  which  the  ecstasy  of 
love  soars  to  such  a  height.  Professor  Tyndall  bought 
the  poem  on  his  way  to  the  theatre,  read  portions  of 
it  between  the  acts,  continued  his  reading  in  the  street, 
and  finished  the  book  before  he  arrived  at  home.  As 
for  the  poet,  fee-always  regarded  Maud  as  his  finest 
achievement,  and  it  was  this  poem  which  he  most 
coinmonly  read  or  recited  to  his  friends,  "  in  a  voice  as 
deep  as  a  lion's." 
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SUCH  depreciation  of  Maud  as  that  it  ".reached  tlie 
dead  level  of  prose  run  mad  "  can  have  done  no  great 
injury  to  the  sale  of  the  poem,  which  made  the  purchase 
of  Farringford  possible.  Nor  did  adverse  criticism 
indispose  the  poet  to  further  work.  He  was  almost 
painfully  sensitive  to  disapproval ;  but  he  certainly  did 
not  "  sulk  in  his  tent,"  as  some  of  those  who  have 
written  about  him  have  believed  and  said.  There  was 
some  withdrawal  from  the  world,  but  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  writing  in  quiet.  He  needed  more  than  any 
man,  as  he  said,  to  work  where  he  would  be  undis- 
turbed. Already  in  1850  he  had  turned  with  serious 
intention  to  the  Arthurian  legends.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  borrowed  from  Leigh  Hunt  a  copy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  which  he  carried  about  with  him  in 
his  pocket,  and  never  returned.  This  may  be  true ; 
but  he  was  most  certainly  not  dependent  on  any  copy 
of  the  Morte  d?  Arthur  borrowed  in  these  years  for  his 
interest  in  Arthurian  romance.  The  subject  had  never 
been  really  out  of  his  mind  from  his  boyhood.  "  The 
Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  is  a  version  of  the  story 
of  Elaine,  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1832.  In  1842 
appeared  "  Sir  Galahad,"  "  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen 
Guinevere,"  and  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  which  had  been 
written  some  years  before,  and  may  actually  have 
been,  as  is  suggested  in  the  prologue,  a  fragment  of  a 
destroyed  epic. 

.  .  .  These  twelve  books  of  mine 
Were  faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing-worth, 
Mere  chaff  and  draff,  much  better  burnt. 
67 
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Most  great  poets,  and  many  inferior  ones,  have  been 
at  one  time  or  another  fascinated  by  the  legends  and 
stories  of  King  Arthur.  If  Milton  had  adhered  to  his 
original  intention  we  should  have  had  no  Paradise  Lost. 
Scott  hovered  about  the  Arthurian  themes,  like  the 
other  "  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song,"  as  he  tells 
us  in  Marmion  : 

They  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfin  dream, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme  ; 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain, 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again, 
But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on  to  make  them  sport. 

Lytton  published  a  long  poem  on  King  Arthur,  also 
in  twelve  books,  in  1849 ;  but  the  great  and  tempting 
subject  still  remained,  in  Tennyson's  opinion,  "  the 
one  big  thing  not  done."  In  the  Idylls  of  the  King 
the  epic  tradition  is  cast  aside  from  the  first.  The 
poet  held  firmly  to  his  belief  that  the  public  did  not 
want  long  poems.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  even, 
that  he  contemplated  at  first  such  a  cycle  of  Arthurian 
verse  as  he  gave  us  in  the  long  run.  The  scheme  built 
itself  up  in  apparently  an  accidental  manner,  and 
without  necessary  connection  of  its  parts,  throughout 
a  period  extending  over  no  less  than  thirty-five  years. 
The  idylls  are  like  the  tapestry  panels  of  some  ancient 
hall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  and  with  a  common 
link  of  connection  only  in  the  central  theme. 

A  larger  purpose  grew  as  the  idylls  followed  each 
other,  often  at  long  intervals,  and  in  continuous  dis- 
connection, until  at  length  it  became  possible  to  arrange 
them  into  a  sequence,  giving  them  an  epic  drift,  though 
not  really  making  an  epic  of  them.  It  was,  the  poet 
said,  an 

.  .  .  Old  imperfect  tale, 

New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul, 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost, 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain  peak, 
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And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still ;  or  him 
Of  Geoffrey's  book,  or  him  of  Malleor's,  one 
Touch'd  by  the  adult'rous  finger  of  a  time 
That  hover'd  between  war  and  wantonness, 
And  crownings  and  dethronements. 

During  a  visit  to  Cornwall  in  1848  Tennyson  met 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Hawker,  himself  a  poet  and  man  of 
genius,  and  the  two  talked  of  King  Arthur  together  as 
they  walked  by  the  Cornish  seas.  This  may  have 
revived  the  old  passion  for  the  dim  legends  out  of 
which  some  of  the  best  of  the  earlier  poems  had  grown. 
Then  there  was  the  visit  to  Glastonbury,  "  the  island 
valley  of  Avilion,"  with  Mrs.  Tennyson,  two  years  later. 
The  poet  seemed  to  be  forced  towards  his  subject  by 
accident  and  circumstance  no  less  than  by  predilection. 
It  is  very  noteworthy  that  in  the  first  instance  he  did 
not  go  to  Malory  for  his  material,  or  for  more  than  a 
portion  of  it.  In  1857  two  idylls,  "  Enid  "  and  "  Merlin 
and  Nimue,"  Nimue  being  the  later  Vivien,  were  pub- 
lished, in  "  embryonic  state,"  in  order  that  the  usual 
circle  of  friends  might  have  an  opportunity  of  passing 
judgment  upon  them.  "  Enid  "  comes  from  "  Geraint  the 
Son  of  Erbin,"  one  of  the  tales  in  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's 
Red  Book  of  Hergest,  though  Tennyson  is  said  to  have 
learned  enough  Welsh  to  read  it  in  the  original.  He 
may  have  read  it  also  in  the  French  metrical  romance 
of  Christien  de  Troyes,  "  Eric  et  Enide."  The  point  is 
important  only  as  showing  that  he  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  the  most  accessible  sources.  The 
privately  ascertained  verdict  being  favourable,  four 
idylls  were  published  in  1859,  these  being  "  Enid," 
"  Vivien,"  "  Elaine,"  and  "  Guinevere."  "  Guinevere," 
as  we  know,  was  begun  in  the  middle,  with  Arthur's 
parting  address  to  the  Queen.  The  Idylls  were 
accepted  by  the  reading  public  not  as  part  of  a  large 
scheme,  but  simply  as  four  poems  based  on  Arthurian 
romance,  each  representing  some  pronounced  trait  in 
woman's  character,  Enid  being  the  ideal  maiden  and 
true  and  patient  wife,  Vivien  the  "  minx  "  of  the  more 
subtle  type,  Elaine  the  girl  who  falls  impulsively  and 
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mistakenly  into  love  at  first  sight,  and  Guinevere  the  wife 
who  errs,  and  makes  irreparable  mischief  which  she 
has  not  willed,  and  repents  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

The  success  of  the  little  green  book  containing  these 
first  four  Idylls  of  the  King  was  immediate  and  immense. 
Within  a  month  of  publication  10,000  copies  had  been 
sold.  There  had  been  no  such  poetry  sales  since  the 
days  of  Scott  and  Byron.  The  press  was  now  almost 
universally  favourable.  There  was  no  more  talk  of 
the  "  dead  level  of  prose  run  mad."  The  praise  from 
friends  must  have  been  found  almost  overpowering. 
Ruskin,  however,  was  something  of  a  dissentient. 
There  was  a  quietness  of  style  of  which  he  was  doubtful. 
He  thought  the  Idylls  were  too  remote  from  the 
lives  that  were  then  being  lived.  "  I  am  not  sure," 
he  said,  "  but  I  feel  the  art  and  finish  in  these  poems 
a  little  more  than  I  like  to  feel  it."  But  he  added  of 
the  book  at  large:  "Treasures  of  wisdom  there  are  hi 
it,  and  word-painting  such  as  never  was  yet  for  con- 
centration." The  Duke  of  Argyll  induced  Macaulay  to 
read  "  Guinevere,"  and  announced  to  the  poet  that  he 
was  "  delighted  with  it."  Tennyson  was  not  overcome 
by  praise  that  seemed  to  express  mere  liking.  "  Doubt- 
less Macaulay's  good  opinion  is  worth  having,"  he  wrote 
to  the  duke,  "  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  letting  me 
know  it."  The  approval  which  gave  him  most  genuine 
pleasure  must  have  been  that  which  came  from  Thac- 
keray. It  was  in  a  letter  written  at  Folkestone,  and 
continued  later  in  London,  which  contained  these 


About  three  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  ill  in  bed,  I  read  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  and  I  thought,  "  Oh,  I  must  write  to  him 
now,  for  this  pleasure,  this  delight,  this  splendour  of  happi- 
ness which  I  have  been  enjoying."  .  .  .  Then  afterwards 
sitting  here,  an  old  magazine,  Fraser's  Magazine,  1850,  and 
I  come  on  a  poem  out  of  The  Princess  which  says,  "  I  hear 
the  horns  of  Elfland  blowing,  blowing  " — no,  it's  "  the  horns  of 
Elfland  faintly  blowing."  ...  I  thought  about  the  other 
horns  of  Elfland  blowing  in  full  strength,  and  Arthur  in  gold 
armour,  and  Guinevere  in  gold  hair,  and  all  those  knights  and 
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heroes  and  beauties  and  purple  landscapes  and  misty  gray 
lakes  in  which  you  have  made  me  live.  .  .  .  You  have  made  me 
as  happy  as  I  was  as  a  child  with  the  Arabian  Nights — 
every  step  I  have  walked  in  Elfland  has  been  a  sort  of  Paradise 
to  me.  .  .  .  And  here  I  have  been  lying  back  in  the  chair  and 
thinking  of  those  delightful  Idylls,  my  thoughts  being  turned 
to  you  :  what  could  I  do  but  be  grateful  to  that  surprising 
genius  which  has  made  me  so  happy  ?  .  .  .  I  have  had  out  of 
that  dear  book  the  greatest  delight  that  has  ever  come  to  me 
since  I  was  a  young  man  ;  to  write  and  think  about  it  makes 
me  almost  young. 

It  has  been  a  complaint  about  the  Idylls — these, 
and  those  which  followed — that  whilst  they  picture  a 
dim,  misty,  unreal  time,  such  as  never  was  in  any 
country  in  any  age  of  the  world,  they  make  the  knights 
and  ladies  of  King  Arthur's  court  think  the  thoughts 
and  speak  the  language  of  the  poet's  own  day.  This, 
again,  is  to  misapprehend  the  poet's  aim.  It  was  not  his 
purpose  to  re-create  the  age  in  which  King  Arthur  may 
be  supposed  to  have  lived.  Malory  himself  did  not  do 
that,  or  attempt  it.  In  The  Princess  Tennyson  had 
created  a  wholly  imaginary  world  as  the  scene  of  his 
story.  His  North  and  South,  with  culture  and  high 
civilisation  on  one  side  of  the  frontier  and  almost 
heathen  rudeness  on  the  other,  were  in  the  land  of 
Nowhere,  in  the  time  of  Never  Was.  Something  of  the 
same  illusion  he  aimed  at  producing  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King.  Frederic  Harrison  says  that  the  persons  in 
Malory's  narrative  lived  in  times  when  the  idea  of 
"  reverencing  conscience,"  or  of  "  leading  sweet  lives," 
had  not  yet  arisen  in  the  world.  Such  observations  are 
altogether  beside  the  mark.  Tennyson  was  not  re- 
producing Malory,  though  he  was  greatly  indebted  to 
him  ;  nor  was  he  bent  on  any  sort  of  realism  whatever  ; 
but  he  really  was  bent,  without  doubt,  on  weaving  the 
texture  of  his  own  time  into  his  shadowy  background 
of  romance.  "  The  whole  myth  of  Arthur's  Round 
Table  dynasty  in  Great  Britain,"  wrote  Fitzgerald, 
"presents  itself  to  me  with  a  sort  of  cloudy,  Stonehenge 
grandeur  "  ;  and  that  was  just  the  kind  of  grandeur 
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that  Tennyson  caught  and  held.  For  what  the  poet 
actually  gave,  "  old  Fitz "  was  nobly  grateful.  "  I 
feel,"  he  said,  "  how  pure,  noble,  and  holy  your  work 
is,  and  whole  phrases,  lines,  and  sentences  will  abide 
with  me,  and,  I  am  sure,  with  men  after  me." 

There  was  intentional  archaism,  especially  in  the 
first  Idyll  and  the  last.  So  far  as  the  poet  had  a  de- 
signed purpose,  he  has  described  it,  though  somewhat 
vaguely,  himself.  "  The  whole,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
dream  of  a  man  coming  into  practical  life,  and  ruined 
by  one  sin.  Birth  is  a  mystery,  and  death  is  a  mystery ; 
and  in  the  midst  lies  the  table-land  of  life,  and  its 
struggle  and  performance."  The  great  chant  which 
"  Arthur's  knighthood  sang  before  the  King  " — 

Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with  May ; 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  rolled  away ! 
Blow  thro*  the  living  world — "  Let  the  King  reign  " — 

is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  his  wonderful  impro- 
vising faculty.  It  came  into  his  mind  one  spring 
afternoon  as  he  was  walking  across  Clapham  Common. 


CHAPTER   IX 

LITE  AT  FARRINGFORD 

"I  CANNOT  but  think,"  Ruskin  had  written  after  the 
publication  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  "  that  the  intense, 
masterful,  and  unerring  transcript  of  an  actuality,  and 
the  relation  of  a  story  of  any  real  human  life  as  a  poet 
would  watch  and  analyse  it,  would  make  all  men  feel 
more  or  less  what  poetry  was.  as  they  felt  what  life  and 
fate  were  in  their  instant  workings."  It  may  have 
been  this  opinion  of  a  friend  so  distinguished  which  led 
Tennyson  to  lay  aside  for  awhile  the  composition  of 
further  Idylls  and  begin  the  writing  of  Enoch  Arden. 
His  work  at  this  time  was  considerably  interspersed 
with  travel.  In  1830  there  was  another  visit  to  Corn- 
wall, in  the  fine  company  of  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Val  Princep, 
and  Holman  Hunt.  Hunt  was  among  a  rather  mixed 
body  of  artists  who  had  produced  illustrations  of  the 
poems  in  1854.  The  friends  went  to  Tintagel,  and 
sailed  among  the  Scilly  Isles,  Tennyson  making  brief 
notes,  jotting  down  lines,  and  composing  nature- 
similes,  as  his  habit  was  on  all  such  occasions  of  seeing 
impressive  scenery.  The  reader  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King 
may  justly  consider  himself  to  be  much  enriched  by 
this  Cornish  trip. 

There  followed  a  period  of  quiet  at  Famngford,  and 
there  The  Northern  Farmer  was  written.  It  disclosed 
new  qualities  of  observation  in  Tennyson,  a  further 
development  in  his  power  of  character-drawing,  and  a 
much  richer  gift  of  humour  than  had  been  elsewhere 
disclosed,  except  in  his  talk.  Of  all  his  dialect  and 
character  poems  this  is  incomparably  the  best.  How 
well  he  remembered  the  Lincolnshire  peasants  of  his 
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youth,  with  what  rare  precision  he  had  seen  into  their 
minds  ! 

A  mowt  'a  taaen  owd  Joanes,  as  'ant  not  a  'aaporth  o'  sense, 
Or  a  mowt  'a  taaen  young  Robins — a  niver  mended  a  fence ; 
But  Godamoighty  a  moost  taake  mea  an'  taake  ma  now, 
Wi'  aaf  the  cows  to  cauve,  an'  Thornaby  hoalms  to  plow ! 

At  Farringford,  where,  as  he  wrote  to  Maurice — 

Far  from  noise  of  smoke  and  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  careless-order'd  garden 
Close  to  the  edge  of  a  noble  down, 

the  days  went  very  pleasantly,  though  as  to  some  por- 
tions of  them  they  were  generally  working  days. 
Visitors  were  always  welcome,  if  they  were  of  the  right 
kind.  The  circle  of  friends  had  not  only  very  greatly 
enlarged,  but  had  broadened  in  character.  Francis 
Thompson  notes  that  after  the  commencement  of  what 
he  calls  Tennyson's  "  official  career  "  there  is  a  change 
hi  his  correspondents.  "  The  letters  are  no  longer 
chiefly  from  literary  men,  but  from  men  of  science, 
statesmen,  &c."  "  The  descriptions  of  visitors,"  says 
the  later  poet,  with  something  of  a  snarl,  "  tell  the  same 
story  over  and  over  again ;  laurels,  cedars,  fine  old 
house,  the  grand  figure  of  the  Laureate  in  his  blue 
cloak  and  wideawake ;  amiability,  splendid  courtesy 
.  .  .  smoking-den,  pipe,  abuses  critics  ;  garden,  reads 
4  Guinevere/  '  Boadicea,'  &c.  ;  good-bye,  grand  old 
poet,  cloak,  &c.,  again  ;  never-to-be-forgotten  visit ; 
visitor  goes  away  hallelujahing  and  singing  of  anthems." 
Much  more  agreeable  than  anything  which  this  suggests 
is  the  description  by  Lady  Ritchie,  who  remembers  her 
father's  delight  when  he  secured  "  Tithonus,"  for  an 
early  number  of  Cornhill,  the  poem  having  been  written 
about  1833,  and  for  some  inexplicable  and  amazing 
reason  not  included  in  the  volumes  of  1842. 

"  Nature  in  its  various  aspects,"  writes  Thackeray's 
daughter,  "  makes  up  a  larger  part  of  this  man's  life 
than  it  does  for  other  people.  He  goes  his  way  un- 
consciously absorbing  life,  and  its  sights  and  sounds, 
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and  teaching  us  to  do  the  same  as  far  as  may  be.  .  .  . 
Lord  Tennyson  works  alone  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  comes  down  long  after  his  own  frugal 
meal  is  over  to  find  his  guests  assembling  round  his 
breakfast-table.  He  generally  goes  out  for  a  walk 
before  luncheon,  with  his  son,  or  a  friend  perhaps,  and 
followed  by  a  couple  of  dogs.  There  used  to  be  a 
little  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Tennyson  family,  and 
reminding  one  of  some  college  custom,  which  continued 
for  many  years.  When  dinner  was  over  the  guests 
used  to  be  brought  into  a  second  room,  where  stood  a 
white  table  upon  which  fruit  and  wine  were  set,  and 
where  a  fire  burned  bright,  and  a  pleasant  hour  went 
by,  while  the  master  of  the  house  sat  in  his  carved  chair 
and  discoursed  on  any  topic  suggested  by  his  guests." 
And  so  it  went  on  for  many  a  year,  in  what  always 
continued  to  be  Tennyson's  favourite  home.  However, 
the  tourist  and  the  intending  interviewer  much  dis- 
turbed the  poet's  peace.  The  tourists  were  often  in- 
trusive beyond  reason  or  decency,  and  no  recluse  ever 
so  much  dreaded  the  sight  of  strangers.  There  was 
one  determined  journalist  who,  finding  the  poet  in- 
accessible to  any  persuasion,  put  himself  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  joined  the  hunt,  and  contrived  to  make  his  horse 
go  lame  just  outside  the  Tennyson  gates,  being  taken 
in  and  well  treated  in  consequence,  and  then  writing 
for  a  weekly  newspaper  an  account  of  the  poet  at  home. 
Garibaldi  was  among  the  visitors  to  Farringford,  and 
planted  a  tree  there,  from  which  some  lover  of  souvenirs 
had  broken  a  branch  before  twenty-four  hours  had 
passed.  "  What  a  noble  human  being,"  wrote  Tenny- 
son to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  "  I  expected  to  see  a  hero, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  When  I  asked  if  he  re- 
turned through  France,  he  said  he  would  never  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  France  again.  I  happened  to  make 
use  of  the  expression,  '  That  fatal  debt  of  gratitude 
owed  by  Italy  to  Napoleon.1  '  Gratitude,'  he  said. 
'  Hasn't  he  had  his  pay,  his  reward  ?  If  Napoleon 
were  dead  I  should  be  glad ;  and  if  I  were  dead  he 
be  glad.'  " 
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Arthur  Hugh  Clough  visited  Farringford  in  the  year 
of  his  death,  which  was  1861,  and  Tennyson  went  with 
him  and  another  friend  to  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  then 
that,  during  a  stroll  in  the  valley  of  Cauteretz,  where 
he  had  walked  with  Arthur  Hallam  aforetime,  the 
memory  of  his  lost  friend  came  back  to  him,  and  the 
poet  composed  the  plaintive  little  lyric  in  which,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  "  stream  that  flashest  white," 
he  says  : — 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed, 
Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead ; 
And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 
The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me. 

Enoch  Arden,  at  first  spoken  of  as  "  The  Fisher- 
man," was  shaping  itself  in  these  days,  and  many 
smaller  poems,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  dedication 
of  The  Idylls  of  the  King  to  Prince  Albert,  who  died  in 
1861. 

These  to  his  memory — since  he  held  them  dear, 
Perchance  as  finding  there  unconsciously 
Some  image  of  himself — I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears — 
These  idylls. 

The  lines  were  written  in  1862,  and  in  the  same  year 
Tennyson  was  presented  to  the  widowed  Queen,  who 
"  stood  pale  and  statue-like,  in  a  kind  of  stately  inno- 
cence." The  Poet  Laureate  and  the  "revered,  be- 
loved "  subject  of  the  dedication  which  stands  in  front 
of  all  his  works,  saw  more  of  each  other  in  following 
years,  there  being  respectful  homage  on  one  side,  real 
admiration  on  the  other,  and  cordial  liking  on  both. 
It  was  intimated  to  the  poet  when  the  Laureateship 
was  offered  to  him  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  write  official  verse ;  but  nevertheless  there  was  no 
great  national  occasion  on  which  his  muse  was  silent. 
First  came  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,"  and  then  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade."  When  the  International  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  1858,  an  ode  from  the  Poet  Laureate  was 
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sung;  and  in  1863,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
married,  all  the  children  in  England  were  singing  a 
welcome  to  the  "  sea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea." 
"  Form,  Form,  Riflemen,  Form  "  gave  a  fillip  to  the 
volunteer  movement,  and  there  were  several  subse- 
quent poems  that  might  not  have  been  written  but  for 
the  official  status  conferred  in  1850,  and  most  certainly 
would  not  have  been  written  if  they  had  been  looked 
for.  Tennyson  did  not  feel  that  his  office  involved 
any  obligation  to  write  verse  on  national  events  ;  but 
perhaps  for  that  reason  he  was  all  the  more  ready  to 
do  what  a  less  sensitive  and  a  less  illustrious  man  might 
have  felt  to  be  merely  a  part  of  his  duty. 

Enoch  Arden  was  published  in  1864,  with  some  shorter 
poems.  "  For  one  hearer  capable  of  feeling  the  depth 
of  this  poem,"  said  Ruskin  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King, 
"  I  believe  ten  would  feel  a  depth  quite  as  great  if  the 
stream  flowed  through  things  nearer  the  hearer."  And 
here  was  the  sort  of  poem  that  Ruskin  must  have 
meant ;  and  that  great  analytic  mind  was  so  far  right 
in  its  judgment  that  Enoch  Arden  has  been  the  most 
popular  of  Tennyson's  works,  with  the  single  exception 
of  In  Memoriam. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  PLAYS  AND  THE  PEERAGE 

THE  relations  of  Tennyson  with  other  poets  at  all 
approaching  his  own  rank  were  always  cordial,  and 
sometimes  beautiful,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brownings. 
He  had  thought  it  an  agreeable  trait  in  Swinburne,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting,  not  to  show  him 
any  poems  of  his  own ;  but  when  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
was  published,  his  appreciation  was  as  ready  and  as 
warm  as  Swinburne  himself  can  have  desired.  "  Alto- 
gether, it  is  many  a  long  day  since  I  have  read  any- 
thing so  fine,"  he  wrote  ;  "  for  it  is  not  only  carefully 
written,  but  it  has  both  strength  and  splendour,  and 
shows,  moreover,  that  you  have  a  fine  metrical  in- 
vention which  I  envy  you."  That,  from  an  old  poet 
to  a  young  one,  could  not  be  excelled.  He  had  words 
of  praise  and  encouragement  for  Jean  Ingelow.  Long- 
fellow, whom  he  both  loved  and  admired,  was  one  of 
his  most  welcome  visitors  at  Freshwater.  He  wrote 
of  Matthew  Arnold  in  terms  of  admiration.  In  his 
latest  years  he  hailed  William  Watson  both  as  poet 
and  patriot,  and  wrote  to  congratulate  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling on  his  "  Flag  of  England."  "  When  the  private 
is  thanked  by  the  general,"  Mr.  Kipling  replied,  "  he 
cannot  presume  to  thank  him,  but  he  fights  the  better 
next  day." 

The  death  of  Browning  caused  the  poet  so  much  sorrow 
that  it  is  adjudged  to  have  hastened  his  own.  He  had 
met  the  Brownings  in  Paris  in  quite  early  days  after 
their  marriage,  and  he  read  "  Maud  "  to  them  in  Brown- 
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ing's  house  in  London,  whilst  Rossetfci  was  furtively 
sketching  his  head.  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Tennyson  :  "  He  did  so  much,  and  left  such  a  voice 
crying  out  '  Maud '  to  us,  that  it's  an  increase  of  joy 
and  life  to  us  for  ever.  Then  may  we  not  venture 
to  think  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  our  friend  ?  "  To  which 
Browning  added,  "  God  bless  you,  dear  and  admirable 
friends.  My  wife  feels  what  she  says,  and  I  feel  with 
her."  Tennyson  said  of  his  great  contemporary  that 
he  had  a  majestic  intellect,  "  though  he  seldom  attempts 
the  marriage  of  sense  with  sound." 

Until  1885,  sometimes  at  very  long  intervals,  addi- 
tions continued  to  be  made  to  the  Arthurian  poems. 
Some  of  them  were  contributed  in  the  first  place  to 
the  monthly  reviews.  The  last  to  appear  was  "  Balin 
and  Balan,"  which  made  the  number  up  to  twelve. 
It  was  now  possible  to  arrange  them  into  a  general 
scheme.  This  had  been  done,  indeed,  after  the  pub- 
lication which  contained  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur," 
which  was  the  "Morte  d' Arthur"  of  1842,  with  a  new 
introduction  and  conclusion.  It  was  then  perceived 
that  there  was  not  only  a  continuous  motive  running 
through  the  poems,  but  that  they  expressed  the  varying 
phases  of  the  year.  Arthur  came  in  with  the  new  year  ; 
it  is  a  spring  morning  when  Gareth  starts  on  his  quest. 
The  king  is  married  when  the  flowers  of  May  are  abloom  ; 
it  is  summer  when  Enid  and  Geraint  are  wed,  and  it 
was  summer  also  when  there  came  the  vision  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  "  The  Last  Tournament  "  closes  "  all  in 
a  death-dumb,  autumn-dripping  rain  "  ;  when  Guine- 
vere begs  to  be  shut  round  "  with  narrowing  nunnery 
walls,"  the  chill  mists  of  winter  are  veiling  the  land- 
scape ;  and  after  the  last  grim  fight  there  is  ice  on  the 
rocks  over  which  the  sorely  wounded  king  is  borne  by 
the  "  bold  Sir  Bedivere."  The  year  is  at  its  extremest 
end  by  this  time ;  and  when,  at  Arthur's  passing,  there 
arose 

Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars 
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Sir  Bedivere  saw,  or  thought  he  saw — 

.  .  .  the  speck  that  bare  the  King, 
Down  that  long  water  opening  on  the  deep 
Somewhere  far  off,  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 
From  less  to  less  and  vanish  into  light. 
And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year. 

The  tripper  and  the  too  eager  worshipper  made 
Tennyson  weary  of  Farringford,  as  we  have  said.  In 
1867  he  removed  with  his  family  to  a  farm-house  near 
Haslemere,  in  Surrey,  and  then  bought  a  piece  of  land 
under  the  high  hill  which  is  known  as  Blackdown, 
where  James  Knowles,  the  architect  who  edited  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  designed  a  beautiful  house  for  him, 
where  much  of  the  autumn  of  his  life  was  spent,  and 
where,  after  a  further  twenty-five  years  of  life,  he  died. 
In  1865  he  had  lost  the  mother  whom  he  had  described 
in  one  of  his  early  poems  as  already  "  a  thing  enskied 
and  sainted,"  and  soon  afterwards  he  went  with  his 
wife  on  a  Continental  tour,  visiting  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
proceeding  thence  to  Germany,  where  he  visited  Goethe's 
house  at  Weimar,  and  saw  all  the  poet's  old  boots 
hanging  in  the  hall.  About  this  time  he  wrote 
"  Lucretius,"  which  first  appeared  in  a  magazine,  and 
was  much  discussed  before  its  inclusion  in  volume  form. 
"  As  a  masterly  study  of  the  great  Roman  sceptic  it  is 
beyond  praise,"  says  Andrew  Lang,  whose  opinion  is 
worth  much  on  such  a  matter.  "  No  prose  commentary 
on  the  '  De  Rerum  Natura,'  however  long  and  learned, 
conveys  so  clearly  as  this  concise  study  in  verse  the 
sense  of  magnificent  mingled  ruin  in  the  mind  and  poem 
of  the  Roman." 

Tennyson  added  very  greatly  to  the  bulk  of  his  work 
in  his  later  years.  This  was  chiefly  through  his  dramas. 
But  new  volumes  of  poems  continued  to  appear  at  not 
very  long  intervals,  and  the  series  of  "  little  green  books  '* 
with  which  the  world  had  been  so  long  familiar  was  not 
completed  until  after  his  decease,  for  The  Death  ofCEnone 
was  not  published  until  after  he  had  been  laid  in  his 
grave.  He  was  already  in  his  seventy-first  year  when 
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Ballads  and  Other  Poems  was  issued  from  the  press.  This 
volume  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  decay  of  his 
poetical  faculty ;  but  it  contained  such  first-rate  work 
as  "The  Revenge,"  "  Rizpah,"  "The  Defence  of 
Lucknow,"  and  the  sonnet  which  introduced  Mr.  James 
Knowles's  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  public.  There  were 
also  some  new  dialect  poems,  "  The  Northern  Cobbler" 
among  them,  which  proved  that,  at  any  rate,  his  humour 
and  his  power  of  characterisation  were  undiminished. 
Tiresias,  and  Other  Poems  appeared  in  1885,  and 
Demeter,  and  Other  Poems  in  1889.  The  former  of  these 
volumes  contained  "  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After," 
and  the  splendid  lines  to  Virgil,  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Mantuans  for  the  nineteenth  centenary  of  Virgil's 
death.  Some  of  the  lines  in  this  tribute  to  the  Mantuan 
poet,  whom  he  so  much  admired  and  resembled,  are 
among  the  finest  that  he  ever  wrote.  The  poem  is 
superb,  too,  in  the  quality  of  its  criticism.  He  might 
have  written  of  himself  as  he  did  of  the  great  Augustan — 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and  herd  ; 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word. 

He  had  previously  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Florentines  a  brief  address  to  Dante,  published  in  the 
volume  of  1880,  and  concluding — 

I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day, 

Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  away. 

In  these  later  volumes  there  is  an  astonishing  variety 
of  metres  and  of  subject.  Tennyson  never  wearied  of 
experiment,  and,  in  fact,  the  desire  to  invent  new 
measures,  or  to  perfect  old  ones,  grew  upon  him  with 
his  years.  "  It  is  a  magnificent  metre,"  he  said  of  the 
hymn  which  concludes  Akbar's  Dream,  published  after 
his  death,  and  how  well  he  judged  of  it  these  lines  will 
!  show. 
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Once  again  thou  flamest  heavenward,  once  again  we  see  thee 

rise. 
Every  morning  is  thy  birthday  gladdening  human  hearts  and 

eyes. 
Every   morning  here   we  greet   it,   bowing   lowly  down 

before  thee, 
Thee  the  Godlike,  thee  the  changeless  in  thine  ever-changing 

skies. 

The  new  "  Locksley  Hall,"  which  was  dramatic,  like 
its  forerunner,  and  not  an  expression  of  personal  views, 
was  criticised  as  a  rather  painful  expression  of  pessi- 
mism, yet  it  pour  tray  ed  quite  justly  one  of  those 
changes  in  the  outlook  on  life  which  are  quite  common 
among  the  class  to  which  the  poet's  hero  belonged. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  among  the  critics.  "  His  whole 
soul,"  says  Lord  Morley,  "  rose  in  challenge  against 
the  tragic  tones  of  Tennyson's  poem,  as  he  recalled  the 
solid  tale  of  the  vast  improvements,  the  enormous  miti- 
gation of  the  sorrows  and  burdens  of  mankind,  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  land  by  public  opinion  and  public 
authority,  operative  in  the  exhilarating  sphere  of  self- 
government,  during  the  sixty  years  between  the  first 
and  second  '  Locksley  Hall.'  "  "  Without  its  being 
said  that  the  old  prophet  is  wrong,"  wrote  Gladstone, 
"  it  may  be  said  that  the  young  prophet  is  unques- 
tionably right." 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  notices  as  a  "  curious  trait " 
Tennyson's  determination  to  become  a  popular  play- 
wright. He  was  certainly  never  more  earnest  in  any- 
thing than  in  the  writing  of  his  plays,  and  he  wrote 
them  not  for  the  library,  but  for  the  stage.  Those 
who  say  that  his  historical  dramas  were  failures  have 
given  an  insufficient  amount  of  attention  to  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Harold,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
series,  was  never  acted  ;  but  Queen  Mary  and  Becket 
not  only  bore  the  stage  test,  but  bore  it  well.  Queen 
Mary  only  required  a  great  actress  with  a  passion  for 
the  part,  was  the  verdict  of  a  distinguished  French 
critic.  Browning,  who  was  certainly  no  mean  judge 
of  a  play,  said  that  it  was  a  complete  success.  In 
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"  conception,  execution,  the  whole  and  the  parts,  I 
see  nowhere  the  shadow  of  a  fault,"  he  wrote.  Green, 
the  historian,  said  of  Becket  that  all  his  researches  into 
the  annals  of  the  twelfth  century  had  not  given  him 
so  vivid  a  conception  of  the  character  of  Henry  II  and 
his  Court  as  was  embodied  in  the  Tennyson  drama. 
Becket  was  played  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  with  great 
popular  success,  up  to  the  time  of  that  actor's  sudden 
death.  Other  plays  which  ought  not  to  be  described 
as  failures  were  The  Cup,  which  ran  a  hundred  and 
thirty  nights  at  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Foresters,  written 
for  production  by  Miss  Ada  Rehan  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  received  with  hearty  appreciation  by 
American  playgoers.  In  fact,  for  a  while  Tennyson 
restored  the  poetic  drama  to  the  stage.  Of  Becket  Mr. 
James  Bryce  said  :  "  One  cannot  imagine  a  more  vivid, 
a  more  perfectly  faithful  picture  than  it  gives  both  of 
Henry  and  Thomas."  The  portraits  of  these  two,  he 
insisted,  "  go  beyond  and  perfect  history." 

In  1883  the  Poet  Laureate  was  taken  by  Sir  Donald 
Currie  on  a  cruise  in  the  steamship  Pembroke  Castle. 
They  went  round  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  to  the  Ork- 
neys, through  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  to  Copenhagen, 
where  Tennyson  read  from  his  poems  to  a  company 
which  included  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Russian 
Emperor,  and  many  other  royalties.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  of  the  company,  and  he  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  : 
"  Mr.  Tennyson  is  an  excellent  sailor,  and  seems  to 
enjoy  himself  much  in  the  floating  castle,  as  it  may  be 
termed  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  of  its  appellation  on 
the  register.  .  .  .  After  luncheon,  the  senior  Imperial 
and  Royal  personages  crowded  together  in  a  small 
cabin  on  the  deck  to  hear  Mr.  Tennyson  read  two  of 
his  poems,  several  of  the  younger  branches  clustering 
round  the  doors."  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  sounded  the  Poet  Laureate  on  the  subject  of  a 
peerage.  There  was  no  ready  acquiescence.  Tennyson 
had  refused  a  baronetcy  from  Gladstone  in  1873,  and 
from  Disraeli  in  1874.  He  now  said  that  he  liked  his 
own  simple  name ;  but  at  length  a  reluctant  consent 
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was  given,  one  of  Tennyson's  difficulties  being  that  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  present  himself  at  the  House 
of  Lords  in  his  famous  wideawake.  However,  all  ob- 
jections being  overcome,  he  took  his  seat,  in  1884,  as 
the  first  representative  of  a  purely  literary  qualifica- 
tion in  the  Upper  Chamber.  Never  speaking  there, 
he  was  nevertheless  much  interested  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House,  and  voted  twice,  on  the  first  occasion  in 
favour  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  having  previously  stipu- 
lated, with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  a  measure  of  Redistribu- 
tion should  follow.  As  a  Liberal  he  showed  himself 
to  be  somewhat  timid,  and  addressed  the  Prime  Minister, 
of  whose  impetuosity  he  was  sorely  afraid,  in  words 
warning  him  to  be  careful  in  respect  of  Ireland.  He 
"  shot  at  him,"  says  Lord  Morley,  the  well-knowc 
lines  : — 

Steersman,  "be  not  precipitate  in  thine  act 
Of  steering,  for  the  river  here,  my  friend, 
Parts  in  two  channels,  moving  to  one  end — 
This  goes  straight  forward  to  the  cataract, 
That  streams  about  the  bend. 
But  though  the  cataract  seems  the  nearer  way, 
Whate'er  the  crowd  on  either  bank  may  say, 
Take  thou  the  bend  :  'twill  save  thee  many  a  day. 

The  cautious  Tennysonian  temperament  here  ex- 
presses itself  with  much  more  than  the  usual  decisive- 
ness on  things  political. 


CHAPTER   XI 

ALDWORTH,   AND   THE   CLOSING  YEARS 

ALDWORTH  was  much  further  away  from  the  sounds  of 
town  life  than  the  scene  of  "  The  Gardener's  Daughter  " — 

Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it  ; 

but  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  London,  nevertheless; 
and  Tennyson  saw  much  of  his  friends  not  only  at  his 
new  home,  but  during  periodical  visits  to  town.  There 
was  much  attendance  on  theatres,  also,  during  the  period 
of  the  production  of  the  plays.  The  playgoer  might  see 
the  Poet  Laureate  in  his  box,  surrounded  by  friends  and 
family.  Henry  Irving  would  look  in  after  the  fall  of 
the  curtain.  Indeed,  "  the  whole  play  seemed  to  flow 
off  the  stage  into  the  box,"  as  one  of  the  witnesses  says. 
Tennyson's  interest  in  actors  and  acting  had  become  a 
passion  for  the  time  being,  and  his  liking  for  Sir  Henry 
Irving  was  profound  and  brotherly.  He  was  deeply 
touched  and  gratified  by  Browning's  praise  of  Queen 
Mary.  "  He  is  the  greatest-brained  poet  in  England," 
he  said.  "  Violets  fade  :  he  has  given  me  a  crown  of 
gold." 

In  Browning's  society  much  agreeable  tune  was 
spent,  and  George  Eliot  was  another  of  the  friends  most 
constantly  visited.  Renan  was  amongst  those  with 
whom  he  made  acquaintance,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
change of  letters  and  compliments  with  Victor  Hugo. 
Aldworth  was  the  summer  residence.  Lady  Ritchie, 
always  a  delighted  and  delightful  chronicler,  tells  us 
how  she  has  there  seen  "  a  little  procession  coming 
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along  the  terrace  walk,  and  proceeding  by  its  green 
boundary  into  a  garden,  where  the  sun  shines  its  hottest 
upon  a  sheltered  lawn,  and  where  standard  rose-trees 
burn  their  flames.  Lord  Tennyson  in  his  cloak  used  to 
go  first,  dragging  the  garden-chair  in  which  Lady 
Tennyson  was  lying,  Hallam  Tennyson  following  with 
rugs  and  cushions,  and  Lionel  Tennyson's  boys,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  books  of  adventure." 

It  was  a  beautiful  family  life  that  was  lived  at  Aid- 
worth  ;  but  deep  sorrow  entered  that  Paradise.  Lionel, 
the  younger  of  the  two  sons,  was  married  in  1878  to 
the  daughter  of  Frederic  Locker,  of  London  Lyrics. 
Seven  years  afterwards  the  young  husband  went  with  his 
wife  on  a  voyage  to  India,  where  he  took  a  fever,  dying 
from  its  effects  on  the  voyage  home.  The  sad  event 
finds  pathetic  mention  in  the  lines  to  the  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava — 

For  he — your  India  was  his  fate 

And  drew  him  over  sea  to  you — 

He  fain  had  ranged  her  thro'  and  thro', 

To  serve  her  myriads  and  the  State. 

The  poet  himself  lived  under  constant  medical  advice 
by  this  time,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  having  his  health  in 
charge,  in  association  with  Dr.  Dabbs,  also  a  man  of 
letters.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  read  as  much 
as  ever,  widely  and  discursively,  with  a  preference  for 
books  that  rest  the  mind  by  distracting  the  attention 
from  other  things,  and  with  even  assiduous  respect 
to  another  poet's  somewhat  paradoxical  advice,  to 
"  read  a  novel  now  and  then,  to  keep  the  fancy  under." 
His  mind  was  enough  engaged  in  deep  problems  in  the 
hours  in  which  he  sat  down  to  write.  In  his  later 
poems  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gloom,  and  uncertainty  of 
everything  except  that  there  is  in  man  something  that, 
like  his  own  Arthur,  passes,  but  cannot  die.  In  1889, 
the  year  in  which  Robert  Browning  died,  he  composed, 
whilst  on  the  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  poem  which, 
as  he  told  his  son  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  should 
like  to  have  placed  at  the  end  of  all  editions  of  his 
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works,  "  Crossing  the  Bar."  Two  years  later  he  was 
still  busy  with  plays,  writing  The  Foresters  for  Miss 
Ada  Rehan.  There  was  a  short  visit  to  Jersey  in  1892, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  preparing  for  publication 
The  Death  of  (Enone,  and  Other  Poems,  which  was  to 
appear  after  his  own  death.  The  last  poem  to  be 
finished  was  "  The  Dreamer,"  who,  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
has  so  illuminatingly  said,  "  hears  in  his  sleep  the  wail 
of  the  Earth  rolling  through  space,  the  mournful  music 
of  a  sphere  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  the  sins  and 
misfortunes  of  the  race  whom  it  is  bearing  along,  help- 
less and  unwilling,  to  an  uncertain  destiny." 

Edward  Fitzgerald  died  in  1883.  There  was  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  during  which  the  two  friends  did 
not  see  each  other ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  almost 
constantly  in  each  other's  thoughts.  Tiresias,  and 
Other  Poems  opens  with  a  birthday  address  to  the  poet- 
recluse,  recalling  a  time  when  they  spent  ten  weeks 
together,  and  time  further  back — 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 

You  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes, 
And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 

And  then  a  few  pages  later  come  some  verses  on  Fitz- 
gerald's death,  with  this  conclusion  : — 

Remembering  all  the  golden  hours 

Now  silent,  and  so  many  dead, 
And  him  the  last  ;  and  laying  flowers, 

This  wreath,  above  his  honoured  head, 
And  praying  that,  when  I  from  hence 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown, 
My  close  of  earth's  experience 

May  prove  as  peaceful  as  his  own. 

The  end  was  delayed  for  nine  years  longer — years 
during  some  of  which  there  was  a  remarkable  recovery 
of  spirits  and  bodily  vigour,  with  a  productiveness  that 
would  have  been  amazing  beyond  measure  if  Browning 
had  not  supplied  a  parallel ;  and  then  there  was  as 
peaceful  a  passing  away  as  even  himself  could  have 
desired.  He  died  as  the  moonlight  was  flooding  into 
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his  room,  in  the  early  morning  of  October  6th,  1892. 
Signs  of  weakness  had  begun  to  show  themselves 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was 
sent  for  towards  the  end  of  that  month.  The  poet 
was  still  eager  about  high  things.  He  and  his  physician 
discussed  poetry  together.  His  son  read  Shakespeare 
to  him,  and  it  was  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  works 
of  that  greatest  of  poets  that  he  died.  "  On  the  bed," 
wrote  Dr.  Dabbs,  the  next  day,  "  a  figure  of  breathing 
marble,  flooded  and  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
streaming  through  the  oriel  window,  his  hand  clasping 
the  Shakespeare  which  he  had  asked  for  but  recently, 
and  which  he  had  kept  by  him  to  the  end.  The  moon- 
light, the  majestic  figure  as  he  lay  there,  '  drawing 
thicker  breath,'  irresistibly  brought  to  our  minds  his 
own  '  Passing  of  Arthur/  " 

They  laid  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  beside  Browning, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Chaucer's  monument,  with  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare — the  last  he  had  read  from — in  his  coffin. 
"  The  vast  and  orbio  fullness  of  his  accomplishment,"  to 
use  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  sounding  and  expressive  phrase, 
was  at  length  completed.  The  wife  who  had  been  his 
almost  inseparable  companion  for  half  his  long  lifetime 
died  four  years  later,  at  his  own  age.  She  was  buried 
in  that  Isle  of  Wight  village  where,  as  she  had  declared, 
they  spent  their  happiest  days,  and  there,  on  a  tablet 
in  Freshwater  Church,  the  poet's  son  has  inscribed  to 
his  father  these  two  beautiful  lines  : — 

Speak,  living  Voice,  to  thee  death  is  not  death  ; 
Thy  life  outlives  the  life  of  dust  and  breath. 

There  follows  on  the  death  of  almost  all  great  men 
a  period  of  doubt,  and  even  of  depreciation,  of  their 
greatness.  It  seems  to  be  felt  for  awhile,  if  their  fame 
has  been  high  and  their  influence  has  been  deep  and 
wide  and  strong,  that  the  place  they  have  filled  in  the 
world  has  been  somehow  beyond  their  merits.  Tenny- 
son was  much  too  large  a  man  to  escape  this  kind  of 
detraction,  which  is  perhaps  involuntary,  and  springs 
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out  of  a  certain  incapacity  in  the  new  generations  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  extent  what  has  been  done  by 
one  who  has  changed  the  face  of  his  age  towards  new 
paths,  and  taught  the  world  a  new  wisdom  or  enriched 
it  by  a  fuller  music.  Tennyson's  was  for  a  while  the 
fate  that  is  common  hi  such  cases.  Now,  however,  his 
fame  is  steadily  remounting  to  its  place  among  the 
fixed  stars  of  greatest  magnitude.  Amongst  competent 
judges  there  is  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion.  "  Ten- 
nyson's fountain  always  ran  wine,"  says  Mr.  Palgrave. 
"  His  work  will  probably  be  found  to  lie  somewhere 
between  that  of  Virgil  and  Shakespeare."  Andrew 
Lang,  seldom  an  enthusiast  about  what  is  not  Scottish, 
expresses  his  matured  judgment  in  language  not  dis- 
similar :  "  For  exquisite  variety  and  varied  exquisite- 
ness  Tennyson  is  not  readily  to  be  surpassed.  At  one 
moment  he  pleases  the  uncritical  mass  of  readers,  in 
another  mood  he  wins  the  verdict  of  the  raffine.  It  is 
a  success  which  scarce  any  English  poet  but  Shake- 
speare has  excelled."  "  If  he  was  not  a  great  poet," 
said  Tennyson  of  Burns,  "  there  never  was  one,"  and, 
without  reservation,  the  same  remark  is  to  be  made 
concerning  himself. 

He  was  a  poet  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  those  to 
whom  the  literature  of  all  ages  is  familiar.  He  under- 
stood the  lives  of  the  rural  poor  even  more  intimately 
than  Wordsworth  had  done,  and  he  had  both  an  early 
and  a  late  craving  to  lift  the  masses  in  the  towns. 

We  plant  a  solid  foot  into  the  Time, 
And  mould  a  generation  strong  to  move 
With  claim  on  claim,  from  right  to  right, 

he  sung  in  The  Princess.  In  his  old  age  he  made  Tire- 
sias  regret  that  he  could  not  curb  the  crowd  when  it — 

.  .  .  would  roar 
For  blood,  for  war,  whose  issue  was  their  doom. 

Nor  must  we  withhold  from  him  the  praise  due  to  a 
discoverer  in  the  realms  of  advancing  thought.  Jowett 
said  to  him  in  his  very  latest  days :  "  Your  poetry  has 
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an  element  of  philosophy  more  to  be  considered  than 
any  regular  philosophy  in  England."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  poet  should  be  a  philosopher.  It  is  often 
more  useful  to  inspire  than  to  teach  ;  but  Tennyson 
performed  both  these  services  for  mankind,  and  was 
for  many  years,  in  an  era  of  the  most  rapid  advance 
in  speculation  and  discovery,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
thought  of  his  time.  But  the  essential  qualities  of 
poetry  are  music  and  emotion,  which  are  not  the  ex- 
pression of  accidental  qualities  or  acquirements,  but 
are  something  in  the  poet  himself,  inexplicable,  in- 
separable from  what  he  produces,  the  special  endow- 
ment by  which  he  differs  from  all  other  men.  Tenny- 
son's was  a  music  unsurpassed.  As  the  authors  of  a 
recent  history  of  literature  have  observed,  "  Orpheus . 
with  his  lute  can  hardly  have  worked  greater  wonders  in 
savage  places  than  has  Tennyson  with  the  haunting 
refrains  of  his  song  snatches,  the  yearnful  music  of  his 
love-plaints,  the  forlorn  sadness  of  his  elegies,  or  the 
mellow  '  lin-lan-lone '  of  his  evening  chimes."  His 
blank  verse  is  the  greatest  since  Milton,  and  if  it  is  not 
so  resonant  as  that  of  the  "  mighty-mouth'd  inventor 
of  harmonies,"  it  has  more  variety,  flexibility,  charm, 
and  enchantment.  "  It  would  not  be  easy,"  says  Lady 
Ritchie,  "for  a  generation  that  has  grown  up  to  the 
music  of  Tennyson,  that  has  in  a  manner  beaten  time 
to  it  with  the  pulse  of  its  life,  to  imagine  what  the 
world  would  be  without  it."  Not  easy,  indeed;  but 
impossible. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  attempting  to  pass  final 
judgment  on  the  poet,  said  in  its  centenary  number  : 
"  Of  Tennyson,  perhaps  the  last  word  to  say  is  this  : 
Outside  and  below  the  group  of  the  very  grandest,  he 
is  the  most  perfect  and  companionable  of  poets,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  an  unusual  quantity  of  his 
work.  He  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  as  the  champion  who  rescued  the  lost  Lady 
of  Style.  His  aim  was  always  lofty ;  he  never  wrote 
a  line,  much  less  conceived  a  poem,  that  should  express 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  readers.  He  never 
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laughed,  at  or  with  society,  the  laugh  which  corrupts 
while  it  affects  to  censure.  .  .  .  The  poetry  of  the 
nineteenth  century  culminated  in  him,  and,  fitly,  in 
the  very  noontide  of  its  own  course.  He  may  be  said, 
in  his  own  words — 

To  sit,  a  star,  upon  the  sparkling  spire, 

and  there  is  none  to  dispute  his  throne  with  him." 

The  poet's  son  says  :  "  If  I  may  venture  to  speak  of 
his  special  influence  over  the  world,  my  conviction  is 
that  its  main  and  enduring  factors  are  his  power  of 
Expression,  the  perfection  of  his  workmanship,  his 
strong  common-sense,  the  high  purport  of  his  life  and 
work,  his  humility,  and  his  open-hearted  and  helpful 
sympathy."  One  feels  that  there  is  here  something 
left  out  which  Tennyson  undoubtedly  possessed.  It  is 
that  which  distinguishes  the  poet  more  than  all  the 
virtues  that  it  is  possible  to  enumerate.  It  is  what 
we  call  inspiration. 

Among  men  he  was  a  king  of  men,  among  poets  a 
prince  of  poets.  As  Turner  is  most  admired  by  painters, 
so  will  Tennyson  be  placed  highest  by  those  to  whom 
the  veritable  spirit  of  poetry  has  revealed  itself.  A 
royally-minded  man,  in  his  work  and  in  his  character, 
he  "  commands  devotion  as  by  right  of  birth."  We 
need  not  now  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was,  in  an  epoch 
of  remarkable  men,  the  foremost  man  of  letters  of  his 
age  and  country,  and  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all 
time. 
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